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MONOLOGUES AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY A COSMOPOLITE. 





NO. I. 


Once more, back to the life of the Mind !—to the 
spring and the flash of Thought, and the boundless 
sweep of the Feelings! In the atmosphere of the 
world I can no longer get my breath; in its keenest 
enterprises I live but half my being: but, here, amid 
the solitudes of the mountains and the sky, I once 
more feel my soul within me. The glow and might 
of Nature inspire again that luxury of conscious 
power, which, in my wild hours of young enthusiasm, 
once made existence ecstasy, when the brave chil- 
dren of the Soul flew forth, with rush of strength, 
over Life and Earth, to revel in the wealth of con- 
quest. By sympathy with her sublimeness, my spirit 
is refreshed and comforted. 





For my own part, I have always been of opinion | 
that the only sort of life worth leading, is that intense | 
and fiery life, in which the poorness of our mortality | 
is merged and drowned in the flood of the soul’s eter- | 
nal forces,—that fierce existence, in which the buried | 


lustre of our creation-flame is flashed out from the 


depths of our nature, to gild and glorify our career— | 


m 4 2 | 
that thronged, still-crescive vehemence of feeling | 


which presses the heart into calmness through rap- 
ture. Of every pursuit I have made a passion, and 


never deemed the car of life worth mounting save | 


when its axle was a-blaze with swiftness. With the 
blank half-vitality of those who dream out the dull- 
ness of their years, lacking ‘‘ sense to be right, and 
passion to be wrong,” I had no sympathy; but 
wherever there was turmoil and effort, the dash of 
action, or the daring of the mind, there was some- 
thing kindred to my thoughts. Born with these im- 
petuous tempers—with a spirit that loved to breathe 
itself in the chase of the splendid and the great, and 
in the full stretch and strain of the faculties to taste 
the relish of the Infinite,—I plunged into society and 
1 





the world, equally ready to dally with their softnesses 
or grapple with their strength. Viz. I have lived, 
indeed. I have wrung from life some of its deepest, 
dearest treasures,—the pearls of its sweetest pleasant- 
ness,—its blazing diamonds of delight. The joy that 
is in the fresh bold dreams of Power—the purple 
luxuries of Passion—the glory of the far-gleaming 
visions of Love—the wild, trancing promises of its 
pursuit—and the rapturous madness of possession— 
these I drank largely from Youth’s foaming cup. Sed, 
hee prius fuere. That cup is now empty. Those 
interests are exhausted. I have lived through them ; 
I have consumed them by partaking. That quick 
galvani¢ action which took place when boyhood first 
plunged into the stream of affairs has ceased. Merely 
to enjoy what exists around me is no longer sufli- 
ciently exciting: I must maze the life I would par- 
take; and in that stress of soul, which is creation, 
I must find a refuge from the terrible fatigue of list- 
lessness. So then, the resources of the earth being 
spent, I come back to dwell amongst the energies of 
Thought. ‘ 

This life of ours seems to me to be a kind of 
desperate encounter between the world, which is 
Time’s eldest champion, and the soul of man, which 
is the youngest offspring of Eternity; in which, 
while the latter seeks to snatch pleasure and know- 
ledge from its mortal enemy, the former strives .o 
paralyze the vigor, to kill the hopes, and to convulse 
the serenity of its angelic antagonist. To withdraw 
from the struggle, like Solomon, overwhelmed with 
exhaustion and despair, or, like Byron, maddened 
with fierce resentment and flaming with the hate and 
indignation of a deceived and duped existence, is 
surely proof of weakness and defeat. I own no such 
faint and yielding soul. The world andI have met 
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in conflict : I have gained from it a thousand trophies; 
from me it boasts not one. I now fling from me the 
powerless foe, and calm, confident, and strong, I go 
forth to glad myself in fields of nobler force. Were 
one, as impotent to endure as I am sensitive to 
feel, memory were to me a staple from which I 
might spin out the thread of an everlasting sadness. 
For me, that sun of expectation which lighted life’s 
vapors into magnificence and splendor has sunk be- 
low the horizon—and the chilly scene has grown 
cheerless, gray and desolate. The friends who 
cheered me once, the companions to whom I was of 
importance, have disappeared. She—the endlessly 
beautiful—profuse of charms as prodigal in vows— 
the girl, amata nobis, quantum amalitur nulla—has 
deserted me; and that other being—that great and 
graceful spirit—august with loveliness—the glory 
and the anguish of my life—whose flame of soul was 
wont to mix and blaze with mine—has fled from 
the earth, and left me the legacy of utter solitude. 
The gilded train of passions, fancies and desires, that 
once girt my proud and conquering soul, has vanished, 
and I am indeed alone. But what is this to me? 
The stern, wild force of a spirit like mine laughs at 
calamity like this; and roused into its native savage- 
ness of strength, it hurls away from it the tyranny of 
the Past, and draws back into the eternity of its own 
self-born and self-sufficing power. What are the 
rattling arrows of the storm to one who sits above 
the clouds? The mortal of my being I give to agony 
and dissolution ; but the death of the mortal is the de- 
livery of the immortal. That ethereal energy within 
me which hath the temper and the touch of everlast- 
ing, rises with swan-like beat of wing, and spreading 
its unmoulted plumage to the morning, soars upward, 
breasting the golden light. 

Time has somewhat blanched my cheeks, but not 
paled the fires of my bosom. My heart hath done 
battle with the wastingness of troops of griefs; but 
neither the strong assault of the days, nor the crush- 
ing uses of our daily existence, nor wrong, nor 
solitude, nor remorse, have had power to tame the 
soul which they tortured, or beat back one of the 
deathless aspirations of my nature. As gayly and 
as glowingly as ever does my spirit launch forth its 
eager forces; my breast still thrills with the exulting 
sense of conflict and victory. Confidence goeth out 
with the morning; and blue-eyed Joy with fair- 
fronted Peace come smiling to me in the evening. 
From the failure of the outward, I have learned the 
vigor of my own being ; and my maturer life realizes 
what mine youth would not be taught, that Action is 
the child of Time, bat Thought is an inhabitant of 
Eternity. 

It has been said by an eminent French philosopher 
that there is no glory on earth but the military. 
Doubtless great memories are connected with the 
sword, and deep feelings answer to its flash. When 
we behold the famous conqueror of our own days, 
going out in,the splendid vanity of his power, and 
all the pageantry of foree—moving like the thunder- 
cloud, to strike like its fire—and listen to the tramp 


the pealing music which séems to shatter the heavens, 
and whirls our feelings for a moment®into forces be- 
yond mortality, and gaze on that marvel of discipline 
wherein manhood itself seems to render homage to 
intellect, as the suggestions of one understanding 
operate to mass multitudes together and infuse into 
them an instinct to serve, to suffer and be slain—the 
group of horsemen from out whose midst issue the 
rapid syllables that all spells to oversweep the force 
of fate—the flying messengers that convey to the 
kindling mass the electric fires of one glowing will— 
the keen survey of the field, the quick combination, 
the advance, the victory, and, in the midst of all this 
breathless turmoil—the spirit of the hero then re- 
posing in the prophetic calmness of the triumph—the 
despatch written on the saddle-bow, to fix the destiny 
of distant nations—the couriers coming and going 
with intelligence of battles in the north, and with 
words that shall be the history of the west—when 
we look with terrified amazement on this scene, 
truly we feel as if the crowning greatness of our 
condition were before us. 

But, mightier and more majestic yet is the spec- 
tacle, when, sublime and still, in mystery of strength, 
the mind of man proceedeth forth through the void 
unknown of meditation. Its march is creation, and 
glory is in its repose. Star-like, advancing to the 
sound of its own inherent music, the lustre of beauty 
which swells from its presence, thickens into crystal 
forms of truth which beam with the brightness of the 
life forever. With pomp of cloud-like grandeur, the 
dreams of the passions move on before and waste 
themselves through the infinite, while the armed 
hosts of the thoughts, with a spontaneous glitter be- 
yond the sun, plant, on all the pinnacles of time, tro- 
phies that tower through the blue vault of eternity. 
In the purple of the rays that stream from that far- 
effulgent essence, the trivial things of earth are seen 
to be symbols of a profound significance, and signa- 
tures of wondrous import; and even the torn va- 
pors that fleet in the train of the fair procession of 
the morning, when lit by the flame of its coming, 
gleam like banners of celestial texture, stamped with 
the watchwords of Purity and Hope. When thus 
the faculties of man move upon the deep of ex- 
istence, to gather into stars of Truth the pale, primal 
light of Nature, or to fashion new worlds of Art and 
give to their orbits a being among the eternal things 
of the universe, we behold a witness that our souls 
are portion of the Divine Spirit, and that our destiny 
is co-eternal with His element; for, to create is the 
incommunicable attribute of Godhood, and an ever- 
lasting progeny cannot be born of the mortal. 

To me, here dwelling alone amidst the old sereni- 
ties of nature, thoughts are ever coming and going, 
and feelings touch me and pass on. In the silence 
of the early morning, I am visited by the wander- 
ing scouts of the Intellect who report to me of the 
distant, the wonderful, the divine; and, in the 
musings of the darkness, gazing into the depths of 
the soul, the myriad forms of sentiment reveal to me 
their beauty by their own phosphoric lustre. To un- 





of the host, a sound so ominous and terrible, and to 


sphere these angels of the mind from the universe of 
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the spirit, and send them forth, incarnated in language, 
to bear to men the greetings of a brother, and woo 
for me the love of noble hearts, is necessary to the 
quiet of a nature that never knew repose but in the 
tension of the faculties. Not to remit or rest have I 
come hither, but for loftier toils in larger tracts of 
effort. Quiet for the undefiled, or gentle peace to 
them that have never erred: a breast that hath been 
wrung as mine has been—that, fated quickly to feel, 
and never to forget, went out into life, and in its 
youthful fervor filled its depths with pleasure, in 
whose recesses anguish had its birth-place—whose 
sad destiny it has been to regret its best feelings, and 
curse its very virtues as the causes of its ruin—to 
which misfortune has been for guilt, and the sins of 
others for a remorse—such 2 bosom may be silent in 
its strength, and calm in pride of power; but that 
austere tranquillity is not rest, and the stillness of 
that self-mastery is born of the storm. From the 
mountain-heights of meditation, I look down upon low, 
earth-born mists that no longer come near me, and 
I taste a clear, and pure, and wholesome atmo- 
sphere; yet, ever and anon, inexplicably forming it- 
self out of sun-light and summer airs, the dark cloud, 
which is the shade of Nature’s offended countenance, 
gathers around, and the secrets of the Great Fear 
that awaiteth in the invisible are syllabled in the 
tones of thunder, or shot forth in the rubric signals of 
the lightning. Such is the moral mystery of our be- 
ing! Our very existence seems to be a sin, and 
life isa perpetual repentance for itself. The blood 
of youth is joy, and the old age of joy is contrition ; 
pleasure is the sweet spring-blossom of feeling, and 
pain is its bitter autumnal berry. It is well! it is 
well! For as it is the unquiet of the sea which forms 
the crest that sparkles on its shores, so from the tu- 
mult and agony of the spirit is splendor of thought 
flung forth. Grief of heart is the quickening spell of 
the mind’s inspiration; and the ruin of the individual 
is the glory of the race. 

It is the waning-time of night. Let us leave 
these morbid musings with which we have beguiled 
the midnight hour, and go forth to look upon the 
dawn. 

No sound, no motion! yet it is the mighty on-come 
of the day. All night, no cloud hath been seen 
abroad; no mist hath dimmed the effulgent ether be- 
tween the glittering stars. All is solitary, still, and 
‘cold. The first wave of the light rolls forward, and 
scatters its snowy foam throughout the air. For, the 
tide of the great ocean of Infinity, whose flood is 
darkness, and whose ebb is day, has begun its re- 
sistless flow ; and the bark-of the sun-god, who stands 
prepared to spring upon the heavens, nears upon the 

elling waters. The pure bosom of the sky is 
flushed at the rude invasion of its beauty, and as the 
glowing presence of the day-prince grows more intense 
and instant, its blushes deepen from roseate into purple, 
till it seems as it would faint with excess of feeling. 
It throbs with the quick-darting’ pulses of emotion, 
and its white breast, made delicately carmine by its 
virgin wishes, lies, like the bride of the morning, 
passioning with expectancy. 








What thrillingness of wild and sole.an rapture the 
silent heavens flash down upon the soul! The Spirit 
of Power, that inhabits in the bosom of man, struggles 
forth to press to itself the Spirit of Beauty, which, 
unmantling its serene intensity, smiles down upon it 
from the depths of the blue air; and, as they wrestle 
in that strong embrace, Joy shouts aloud the honors of 
the contest. Limitless splendor! Ineffable delight! 
Iask no immortality but this! In the bliss of moments 
such as now, I feel that I partake Eternity. In truth, 
these deeps of spiritual consciousness ‘contain, and 
are, forever, that unlocal, dateless Heaven, which 
men, duped by the dazzling images of the tribe and 
the market into mistaking succession of visible ex- 
istence for degrees of moral life, have vainly pictured 
as future and far-distant. The infant day lies in 
pearly loveliness, cradled between the earth and 
heaven, while its smiles of light float wreath-like 
through the air. As I gaze into the unbounded scene, 
the remote and viewless gates of the Infinite seem to 
be opened, and the lustrous atmosphere, forth-stream- 
ing, rolls over the world a surge of glory which wafts 
with it the breezy freshness of a celestial bliss; the 
soul bathing in the stainless waters is made pure with 
holy strength, The Present and the Distant, the 
Actual and the Impossible seem to be tumbled to- 
gether in this tumultuous prodigality of splendor ; the 
softest forms of Memory are revived, and Hope’s 
most golden aspirations are made real; and the 
faculties, expanded by the swell of passion, seem to 
pervade and to possess the universe. 

I never understood so feelingly as to-day what the 
Prince of Denmark meant when he said that he was 
only mad nor’ nor’west. If the bold breezes that 
hail from that quarter rushed on Elsineur as they 
rush upon this headland where we stand, I do not 
wonder if they dashed into his soul an inspiration 
whose stubborn wildness might seem like an insanity 
in one whose spirit, when the wind was southerly, 
was sicklied over with the paler cast of thought, or 
flushed by sweet affections to a hue no deeper than 
the rath primrose, As thestimulating influence sweeps 
stronger and fuller from the windows of the sky, the 
mind becomes charged with a sensitive intensity of fer- 
vor, which would be calm and rational if it might cope 
with those divine interests which in the earnestness 
of this moment it blindly apprehends, but which is a 
drunkenness of the faculties when turned among 
earthy objects. For my own part, I can withstand 
the graciousness of nature, and can harden my spirit 
into a wanton kind of ingratitude when she woos 
my love with spring airs from the west, or summer 
breezes of the south, for well she knows that the tur- 
bulent and torn heart of her son is mocked more than 
soothed by such gentleness; but when she conde- 
scends to loftier pains of pleasing, and, waking the 
harmonies of strength, and sounding the lower notes 
of her organ of the winds, pours over the earth the 
free, wild music of the north, I am stung into a de- 
light that overflows to tears; for with those deep, 
melancholy tones of might my nature is accordant. 
To be great, I ask little but north winds and leisure. 
There is within me a power that would wreak 
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itself upon creation; but the remorseless, insatiable 
brood of snake-like cares stiffen out their endless 


by custom, must moan when it ought to crash through 
the forest, and must churn between its teeth its foam- 
length of necks to suck from the heart of man its | ing rage and slap the air with the scarlet pulses of its 


strength and inspiration; and the. wolf-soul, chained restless tongue. 





TO THE DANDELION. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 


Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 


First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease ; 
*T is the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 
The eyes thou givest me 

Are in the heart, and heed not space or time: 

Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 

Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 

His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 

From the dark-green thy yellow circles burst 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 

That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee ; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 

Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from Heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


Thou art the type of those meek charities 

Which make up half the nobleness of life, 
Those cheap delights the wise 

Pluck from the dusty wayside of earth’s strife ; 

Words of frank cheer, glances of friendly eyes, 


The morsel that shall keep alive 
A starving heart, and teach it to behold 
Some glimpse of God where all before was cold. 


Thy winged seeds, whereof the winds take care, 
Are like the words of poet and of sage 
Which through the free heaven fare, 

And, now unheeded, in another age 
Take root, and to the gladdened future bear 
That witness which the present would not heed, 

Bringing forth many a thought and deed, 
And, planted safely in the eternal sky, 
Bloom into stars which earth is guided by. 


Full of deep love thou art, yet not more full 
Than all thy common brethren of the ground, 
Wherein, were we not dull, 
Some words of highest wisdom might be found ; 
Yet earnest faith from day to day may cull 
Some syllables, which, rightly joined, can make 
A spell to soothe life’s bitterest ache, 


Yea, nearer ever than the gates of IIl. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, “ 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 


Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 


But, let me read thy lesson right or no, 
Of one good gift from thee my heart is sure ; 
Old I shall never grow 
While thou each year dost come to keep me pure 
With legends of my childhood ; ah, we owe 
Well more than half life’s holiness to these 
Nature’s first lowly influences, 





In dreariest days, to welcome peace and hope. 





A SIMILE. 


Tue dawn is here: the cold, gray light 
Spreads slowly o’er the eastern skies ; 
And see, the last star left by night, 
Grows dim, relumes, and twinkling dies! 





Se fades the soul: in death’s dark day 
Reluctant still it lingers here ; 
Yet, like the star, it fades away 
| Only to light another sphere! B. 





Love’s smallest coin, which yet to some may give 


And ope Heaven’s portals, which are near us still, 


Of Heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 


At thought of which the heart’s glad doors burst ope, 


F. 






































THE FOREST ROAD. 





BY ALFRED B. 





OLD winding roads are frequent in the woods, 
By the surveyor opened years ago, 
When, through the depths, he led his trampling band, 
Startling the crouched deer from the under-brush, 
With shouts and ringing axe-blows. Left again 
To solitude, soon Nature touehes in 
Picturesque graces. Hiding here in moss 
The wheel-track, blocking up the vista there 
With bushes, darkening with her soft cool tints 
The notches on the trees, across the path 
Twisting the monarch pine’s enormous roots, 
And linking overhead the slanting limbs. 
Now, skirting either side with thickets deep, 
Where, in green gloom, the chequered partridge hides 
Her downy brood, and whence, with trailing wing, 
She limps, to lure away the hunter’s foot 
Approaching her low cradle; coating now 
The hollow, stripped by the surveyor’s band 
To pitch their tents at night, with pleasant grass, 
So that the doe, her slim fawn by her side, 
Feeds ’mid the twilight fire-flies; and in rage 
Now hurling some great hemlock o’er the track, 
Splitting its trunk, that, in the frost and rain 
Asunder falls and melts into a strip 
Of ochre dust. 

It was a summer’s eve, 

Through the dark leaves the low, descending sun 
Glowed like a spot of splendor from the shade 
Of Rembrandt’s canvas. In the wildest part 
Of the wild road, where streaks of ruby haze 
Were quivering, suddenly appeared a form 
From the thick woods. His brow was dark and fierce, 
And his keen eye was like a burning coal. 
He bore a rifle, and within his belt 
Glittered a knife. He bent his head aside 
And listened breathlessly. The sunset breeze 





STREET. 


Rising and sinking fitfully, like sighs 

Drawn by the forest, and the twittering birds 

Alone were heard. He stooped his ear to earth 

For weary moments, then he slowly scaled, 

Pausing to listen oft, a prostrate pine 

That lay, a low round wall, along the road, 

Plumed by dense blackberry vines, and crouched below. 

Silence fell sweetly on the sylvan spot. 

The thrasher, which had hushed her flute when steps 

Woke the green solitude, again perched near, 

And warbled her rich vespers: from his root 

Again the squirrel glided in quick search 

For some old nestling nut, and e’en the fox 

Peered with his sloping snout and ebon eye 

From his dark den. The snapping of a-twig 

Broke on the air at length, and, treading swift, 

A hunter, with his rifle trailed along, 

Strode by the pine-trunk. As he passed, a shot 

Crashed from the covert. Up the hunter leaped, 

Then headlong fell, with quivering limbs and blood 

Reddening the earth. The murderer from his lair 

Sprang, with a savage yell and pointed knife, 

And bent above the dying. In his look 

Glared fiend-like hate and gratified revenge. 

He stamped his foot upon him as he writhed. 

Like a crushed snake, then spurned him with fierce 
strength 

Over and over, laughed in horrid joy 

At every hollow groan, whilst broken words 

Of wrong and vengeance hissed thro’ his clench’d teeth, 

Until the wretched victim gasped and died. 

Then dragging, as the panther does his prey, 

The lifeless form, he cast it in a pit, 

Hollowed by nature near the narrow road, 

Filled it with branches, and, with fearful smile, 

Left the wild scene again to its repose. 





THE CHILD AND LUTE, 


(ON A PICTURE OF LEUTZE.) 


BY CATHARINE 





BEAUTIFUL boy! has it died away— 

The sound you woke in your childish play ? 
With that wild’ring look you may vainly seek 
To know if the golden lute can speak! 

But strike the chords, and the list’ning ear 

A gush of strange, sweet sounds shall hear— 
Music that sweeter than hymns shall rise 
When the first star breaks in the western skies ! 


Whence does it come? Isa strange, sweet bird, 
Hidden away, in that music heard? 

Do the lull of waters, that lap the shore, 

Come, as in dreams, with a murmured roar ? 

Is it not the wail of the pine-trees high, 

That moan all night to the starless sky? 

Or the laugh of leaves on a summer morn, 


When the dew in the meadow is freshly born? 
1* 


ALLAN. 


Hark! does it come as the sultry croon 

Of drowsy bees in an afternoon ? 

Is it gaily trilled, as the sportive call 

Of drops at play by a fountain fall? 

Does it now, with a merry carol, swell 
Like the ringing voice of a silver bell? 

Or list! is that low, subsiding roll 

Like the plaintive voice of a parting soul ? 


It is none of these—it is softer far— 

It is music sweet as the voice of star. 

Boy! you have walked in your early dreams, 

In a far-off land, by the golden streams— 

You have heard the songs of the angels there, 

And the murmured words of the martyr’s prayer— 
They are sounds like these—they are such alone 
That are like the wild lute’s wondrous: tone ! 
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BY MRs. ELLET. 





The living are the moral monuments.—Sims. 


Ir is not many years since I passed, for the first 
time, over that corner of the Dismal Swamp traversed 
by the railroad from Weldon to Portsmouth. The 
traveler from the South over the ordinary route, a 
dreary monotony of pine wastes and oaklands, re- 
lieved here and there by a green field, or a flowery 
prairie, usually arrives at Weldon wearied with his 
day’s journey, and having his humor in no way im- 
proved by the most wretched of possible suppers— 
perchance by lodgings where the antiquity of the dirt 
induces suspicion that the subsidings of the deluge 
have been suffered to remain there during the lapse 
of ages—allows himself to become disgusted into an 
incapacity for enjoying the hoary wildness of the de- 
serts he has yet to pass. As he approaches Ports- 
mouth, the road runs for several miles through the 
great swamp, rendered poetical by the beautiful le- 
gend of Moore. Can the spirit of poetry embellish 
this? is perhaps the exclamation of the traveler who 
looks on the dismal scene around him; forgetting 
that the strange and wild even in desolation is the 
best material for poetry. Even the bleached wilder- 
ness of pine-land, with its stately solemn groves, has 
something new and picturesque for an unaccustomed 
eye; and here is no desolation, but a redundance 
of vegetable life. In this wildness, defying all 
cultivation, there is a species of sublimity. Far as 
the eye can reach, on every side, stretches an im- 
measurable extent of thick wood, with an impene- 
trable undergrowth, through crevices of which you 
may see at intervals the dark, turbid water creeping 
or soaking its way through masses of tangled weeds, 
the slimy abode of reptiles, or the hiding-place of 
the water-fowl. Into this green morass, choked with 
vegetation, the sunbeams. never penetrate; the 
lizard and snake wind through the mire, and the 
twanging melodies of frogs alone disturb the silence. 
Over the quagmire, rank with decay, rise giant trees, 
twined with thick creepers, and burying the matted 
brush beneath them in black shadow. Here is a 
mixture of gloom and beauty, of luxuriance and 
horror, of life and death. Imagination paints this 
vast expanse, stretching for thousands on thousands 
of acres, till it looses itself in the sea. The eye of 
man has never surveyed all its dismal recesses. Yet, 
far beyond the ragged thickets loom islands of ver- 
dure and beauty ; the water-lily decks the dark water 
with its broad leaves and white flowers, and grace- 
ful vines festoon the branches, mingling bright 
blossoms with their leaves of sombre green. In the 
centre hes ‘“‘the lake of the Dismal Swamp”’—a 








beautiful sheet of water, bordered by trees heavy 
with gray, hanging moss, that ornament of the 
southern woods so striking and novel to the northern 
visiter. 

In one of our summer transits northward, we re- 
ceived an accession of passengers in the rail-car at 
a depot just on the borders of this swamp. I was 
struck at once by the appearance of the lady who 
was handed into the car by her companion. She 
wore a thick, green veil; but there was something 
indefinable in her air that indicated the highest de- 
gree of aristocratic refinement. Her figure was low 
and slight, so very slight that it gave the idea of fra- 
gility or disease ; and her gloved hands, I chanced to 
remark, were almost of fairy smallness. When, 
after being seated some time, she drew aside her veil, 
the paleness of her face confirmed the impression of 
her feeble health. Her complexion was dark, almost 
to an olive hue, but so delicately clear that the least 
particle of color could have been traced through the 
transparent skin as easily as in the fairest blonde. 
Her features were small and regular; though she 
could not have been pronounced beautiful, bu&for the 
magical effect of her large eyes, black as midnight, 
and almost preternaturally bright. .Altogether she 
was what would have been termed piquant, rather 
than pretty; and, as I said before, had about her an 
air of high-bred delicacy that seemed altogether in- 
compatible with the region where, apparently, she 
lived, Was it possible that such beings were at 
home in these rude wastes ? 

Her companion was a perfect contrast to her. 
There was the excess of pride and assumption in his 
manner, with a want of ease, however, and an utter 
absence of the grace and dignity so remarkable in 
the lady. There was something repulsive in the 
harsh lines of his face. It revealed a mind ill-regu- 
lated, with a sullenness of temper, which, it was 
easy to see, prompted to habitual concealment of 
his thoughts. He was evidently a discontented man, 
though a wealthy one, as a certain kind of super- 
ciliousness peculiar to the purse-proud betokened ; 
and, as I learned afterward accidentally, yet not- 
withstanding the unfavorable impression produced 
by his countenance, both that and his stately figure 
entitled him to be called eminently handsome, accord- 
ing to ordinary judgment. Nature had meant to en- 
dow him with distinguished beauty, but something 
wrought by himself had partially marred her work. 

He appeared so much older than the lady, that at 
first sight I supposed them to be father and daughter, 
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2 few moments, however, convinced me that they 
stood in a different relation. The anxious, almost 
continual watchfulness he maintained over her, his 
uneasiness when she exchanged a word with any of 
her female fellow travelers, so opposed to the in- 
dulgence of a parent, showed that it was his wife 
whom he wished to prevent from holding any com- 
munication with those near her. Was it jealousy— 
or pride—or an overscrupulous care for her. health ? 
Perhaps the last, for he thanked, with elaborate 
courtesy, a gentleman who closed a window near the 
lady, where the draught was too great. 

Fancy, always most busy in idleness, involuntarily 
began to sketch a history for this singular pair. He 
was probably some rich planter; vulgarly bred, but 
conscious that all deficiencies were more than made 
up by his possession of money; jealous of the station 
his wea!th had procured him in society, and disposed 
to exact to the utmost the respect to which he con- 
“eyed himself thereby entitled. The inordinate 
value he had set on these distinctions had probably 
been induced by his knowledge that popular opinion, 
in primitive countries, too often exalts the rich toa 
pedestal of honor, and overlooks the claims of in- 
tellectual superiority, or the delicate, yet marked dis- 
tinctions ef cultivation and refined manners. He 
had doubtless sufficient discrimination to recognize, 
and taste to admire, these traits in the gentler sex; 
this had been proved in his choice of a wife. Yet 
he could not bear that her more polished tastes should 
seek gratification in the companionship of others. 
With such an ever-present, though incipient, feeling 
of jealousy, could he love the interesting creature at 
his side? Perhaps, but it was a selfish love, exacting 
all, bestowing nothing. And she—that she loved him 
was evident; for the slender vine leans not with 
more graceful helplessness on the sturdy tree, than she 
did on his manly strength and decision of will. 
With all the nobility of her nature, she looked up to 
him, and clung to him, and reposed on his firmness, 
with the innocent trustfulness of childhood. Every 
thought seemed his; every action was referred to 
him. She seemed even more anxious for his con- 
stant support and protection, than he, that she might 
not learn to do without it. 

Thus did fancy depict the characters of the two 
strangers ; weaving, moreover, a tissue of incidents 
in their past lives, and shadowing out their destiny 
for the future. Who may presume to judge of human 
character by outward semblance or demeanor? Not 
many hours had passed ere a moment’s observation 
caused a revolution in my opinions. 

He was standing on the deck of the steamer that 
conveyed us up Chesapeake Bay, looking out on the 
waters; his wife stood beside him. Never shall I 
forget his pale, death-like face, his look of anguish— 
almost of horror—though seen but for one brief in- 
stant. The lady was earnestly endeavoring to soothe 
him; her hand rested on his arm, and her tearful 
eyes looked up into his face with a touching expres- 
sion of sympathy and entreaty. ‘‘ George—dear 
George,” said her low, sweet voice, ‘‘ you must strive 


against this !” 
& 





‘Ts it not,’ he asked, in a hollow tone, “ the four- 
teenth of May ?” 

I heard no more of their conversation, but soon 
saw that he had regained his composure, though his 
manner was even more haughty and reserved than 
before, toward all but his wife. I now looked on 
him as the sufferer, and her as the consoling angel. 
Yet, it was observable that as he grew calm and 
strong again, she became abstracted and melancholy. 

I had quite forgotten my chance encounter with 
these strangers, and the impressions to which it gave 
rise, when, long afterward, it was recalled to my 
mind by a story related to me by a friend in New 
York. The circumstances which rendered secrecy 
proper now exist no longer; and I shall “ tell the tale 
as ’twas told to me,’”’ though perhaps in a disjointed 
and unartistic manner. 

In the summer of 18——, a gentleman of fortune, 
from North Carolina, came, accompanied by his wife, 
to pass the season at one of the watering-places near 
New York. I had no difficulty in recognizing, in the 
description of Mr. George Moyner and his lady, 
even before I heard their names, the travelers who 
had formerly interested me. He owned a plantation 
not very distant from the locality where I had first 
seen them, and was well known for a man of wealth, 


though disliked on account of his unsocial and re- 


pulsive manners. Both were foreigners; he being 
an Englishman and his wife French; but they had 
resided in this country since their marriage. 

The haughty reserve of Mr. Moyner kept ac- 
quaintances at a distance; but his gentle wife was 
admired by all. Nevertheless, she was intimate 
with no one, and seldom appeared in the drawing- 
room where the company assembled every evening. 
Her health seemed very feeble, and she walked out 
whenever the weather would permit, accompanied 
by her husband. 

Among the guests was an elderly French gentle- 
man, a traveler, highly accomplished in manners, 
and evidently accustomed to the best society, who 
had been but a few months in this country. He 
sought opportunities for conversation with Mrs. 
Moyner, and she seemed delighted to meet one who 
could speak of her fatherland. Whether her ap- 
parent pleasure in the acquaintance alarmed the jeal- 
ousy of Mr, Moyner, or his pride was piqued at the 
idea that is society should be less eagerly sought, it 
is difficult to judge. Very soon, however, her sudden 
avoidance of M. de Lisle showed that she acted in 
obedience to her husband’s wishes, who, on his part, 
took no pains to conceal his aversion from the ele- 
gant stranger. 

One evening several ladies in the company were 
looking over some drawings in the port-folio of M. 
de Lisle, which he had brought down for their amuse- 
ment. Mrs. Moyner was among them, her husband 
beside her. At sight of one of the sketches, which a 
lady handed him, with some remark on the beauty of 
the drawing, he grew deadly pale, and, starting up 
hastily, walked to the window. His wife observed 
his emotion, and followed him; but he repelled her 
by an angry gesture, and she returned to the table. 
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“‘ Irglas !? she said, innocently, while she in turn 
examined the drawing, reading the inscription under it. 
“How beautiful is the shadow cast by that steep rock.” 

“Ah!” cried M. de Lisle, ‘I knew not that sketch 
was in my port-folio. Yes,” he continued, with a 
slight shudder, “I have reason to remember that 
locality. Twenty-one years ago, I was there—assas- 
sinated.” 

An exclamation of surprise and terror burst from 
all the company. Several begged him to explain. 

“Tt was a very simple occurrence,” replied the 
Frenchman, though it well nigh proved fatal to me, 
and had the most unpleasant consequences. I had 
just returned to my country after some years’ absence, 
and, having landed at Brest, was traveling through 
Bretagne in a post-chaise. I was alone, and had the 
greater part of my property with me, in bank notes, 
amounting to two hundred thousand francs. I was 
just crossing a broad strip of land called the Gréve de 
Saint Michel.” 

Here Mr. Moyner turned from the window and 
fixed his eyes on the speaker, with an expression that 
startled him, and rivited his attention. He went on, 


. however, with his narration. 


* The night was already advanced, and we had 
only a faint starlight. As the post-chaise rolled over 
the moist sand I could neither hear the sound of 
wheels, nor the tread of horses, and felt as if borne 
along through the darkness by enchantment. It re- 
quired little exercise of imagination to fancy the 
rocks we passed white spectral forms, appearing and 
disappearing every moment. A faint sound came 
from the right, it was the murmuring of waters. We 
went on in silence for about ten minutes, when the 
carriage passed in front of a mass of rock that rose 
in the midst of this sandy plain like an Egyptian 
sphinx in the desert. ‘That is Irglas!’ said the 
postillion, pointing to the dimly discerned rock with 
his whip. That name will remain forever engraven 
on my memory. Scarcely.had we passed it when 
the post-chaise suddenly stopped. I heard a cry, 
then a struggle, and a noise as of a heavy fall, fol- 
lowed by deep groans. I opened the door and sprang 
out, but could see nothing. The next instant I re- 
ceived a violent blow on my head and fell, covered 
with my own blood.” 

A murmur of horror interrupted M. de Lisle. He 
glanced at Moyner, who stood still with eyes rigidly 
open and pale as a corpse. 

*“ When I recovered my recollection,” continued 
the Frenchman, ‘‘ which was several days after. I 
learned that some fishermen had found me on the 
sands. My carriage had been plundered; the postil- 
lion was dead.” 

‘“Were the murderers ever found out?” asked 
several persons in a breath. 

“No. All efforts made by the civil authorities 
were fruitless. I had for a long time hopes of their 
success, and of recovering my property; as besides 
the bank notes, which were instantly advertised, I 
had been robbed of a casket containing a number of 
family jewels. But the villains contrived to evade 
the pursuit of the law.” 





Many questions and much conversation followed 
this narration, in the midst of which M. de Lisle ob- 
served that Moyner left the room without speaking. 
His wife, who always anxiously watched her hus- 
band’s movements, immediately rose and went after 
him. 

The next-evening the planter and his wife were 
walking in one of the groves not far from the hotel, 
quite apart from the other guests. They were sud- 
denly joined by M. de Lisle. Moyner looked even 
gloomier than his wont, but the Frenchman seemed 
determined not to be repulsed. Saluting him slightly, 
he bowed to the lady, and entered into conversation 
with her. Moyner seemed uneasy and agitated, and 
did not join the discourse, nor reply to any remarks. 
At length, after a brief pause, M. de Lisle suddenly 
asked Mrs. Moyner to allow him to examine the 
breastpin she wore in her shawl. 

The planter’s face became livid, then flushed with 
a dark crimson. ‘ How dare you, sir, make such a 
request?” cried he, scowling fiercely at their com- 
panion; and, drawing his wife’s arm closer within 
his, he turned to leave the grounds. 

‘“‘ Stop, sir! I have reasons for the request—which 
you can divine!” said the Frenchman, speaking 
slowly, and fixing his searching eyes on the other’s 
face. 

“What do youmean? Dare you assert—” 

“T assert nothing without proof. Will you allow 
me, madame, to look at that ornament ?” 

Moyner would have hurried his wife away, but on 
second thoughts he seemed to yield, and her trem- 
bling hands disengaged the pin from her shawl. De 
Lisle examined it, then touched a secret spring, and 
it flew open. Two names were engraven on the in- 
side. 

“Tt is enough, Iam satisfied,” said he, returning 
the jewel. ‘ What I have further to say to you, Mr. 
Moyner, will be best said elsewhere than in the pre- 
sence of this lady.” 

A terrible light seemed to break on the mind of the 
unfortunate wife. She cast an eager, wild look upon 
her husband, who was struggling for composure, his 
face absolutely black with contending emotions. 
That one look was enough; convinced that her 
worst fears were verified, she uttered a piercing cry, 
and fell swooning on the ground. 

The same day it was announced that Mrs. Moyner 
had been seized with spasms and a violent fever, and 
that her life was despaired of. The fear of infection 
spread among the guests, and some talked of return- 
ing to the city. But when the physician assured 
them her disorder was not of an infectious nature, 
many of the ladies offered to nurse her. Her hus- 
band, however, would permit no one but himself and 
their servant to enter her apartment, and seldom left 
it, except for a short walk in the fresh air. 

It was not until some evenings after that he met 
De Lisle, who had watched his opportunity for an 
interview. Moyner started when he found himself 
again alone with this man. 

**Do not mistake me,” said De Lisle, in a low voice, 
‘my design is only to claim restitution of my own.” 
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_ What do you mean?” asked the planter, gloomily. 

“You, and none other, are the assassin who at- 
tempted to take my life at the Gréve of Saint 
Michel.” 

“Tt is false!” 

Tt is true!” 

“Tt is false—and you shall answer for so foul a 
charge! You shall hear from me, sir, so soon as I 
can leave her sick-bed for an hour.” 

“T am no duelist,” returned the Frenchman, com- 
prehending his threatening look; ‘nor willI give 
you that kind of ‘satisfaction’ by which villains of 
your stamp seek to escape the punishment due their 
crimes. Listen to me; it is the last time I shall seek 
you. You have now to choose between a private 
compromise and a public exposure. For your wife’s 
sake I would prevent the last. For her sake alone— 
for I know she never shared your guilt—I offer these 
terms. Restore what you took from me, and you are 
safe—my lips are sealed forever.” 

Moyner seemed to hesitate for an instant as he 
heard this proposal, but the next moment, with a 
muttered threat of vengeance, he turned away. De 
Lisle appeared disappointed, and returned to the 
house uncertain what he was next todo. He decided, 
however, to keep an eye on all the planter’s move- 
ments, so as to prevent his escape, and meanwhile to 
forbear any disclosure that might risk the life of the 
lady. 

The next day he was surprised by a summons to 
her apartment. He followed the servant. The lady 
was reclining on a couch, looking so ghastly and 
wasted that De Lisle started as if he had seen a 
spectre. She was evidently dyinge She extended 
her thin hand to him, then pointed to her husband, 
who sat at the foot of the bed motionless, but with 
anguish stamped on every feature. 

*T have sent for you, sir,” said Mrs. Moyner, 
speaking interruptedly and in a strangely hollow 
voice, ‘‘to hear what my husband has to say in his 
defence. 1 would hear you acquit him before I 
die.” 

A few moments of silence ensued, then Moyner 
rose and reached M. de Lisle a paper. “ This may 
serve to show you,” said he, ‘that at the time the at- 
-tempt was made to murder you, I was absent on ser- 
vice, as surgeon, in the ship -———. From this voyage 
I did not return till October of 18—.” 

De Lisle examined the paper. ‘If this be true,” 
he said, ‘‘I must withdraw my charge against you. 
You will allow, however, that I had grouads—” 

‘Not only for suspicion, but certainty,” interrupted 
Moyner. ‘And I thank you, sir, for your forbear- 
ance in not proceeding to act on your impressions. 
My wife thanks you.” 

There was something in the altered tone of the 
planter, indicating self-reproach and penitence, that 
touched the sympathies of De Lisle. 

“But you will pardon my inquiry,” he said, “ how 
that breastpin, which once belonged to my mother, 
came into your hands ?” 

“You shall learn all,” said the planter, mournfully. 
‘All! and then, Annie, can you pardon me?” 





‘God pardon us both, my husband!” sobbed the 
dying lady. 

“‘ Listen then, sir, and do not speak; for I relate 
my history as the most fearful penance I could im- 
pose on myself. I am by birth an Englishman, and 
was a surgeon of marines. It is unnecessary to say 
how I came to enter into the French service, further 
than that my object was to amass money. Born ina 
low condition, though of parents who had seen better 
days, I had been taught no lesson so constantly as 
that of the value of wealth. I saw our inferiors ele- 
vated to a higher sphere of life by its possession. I 
heard my father continually bewail his want of it. 
When I grew up, and left home, I became more 
keenly sensible to the advantages money could have 
procured me. I longed, above all, for the respect 
and influence that waited upon riches; I saw myself 
despised for the want of them, and panted for the 
revenge I could take. In short, this desire became a 
passion, a madness with me. 

‘‘T need not recount any of the events of my life 
that have no bearing on my present condition. I ob- 
tained at length the situation of under-surgeon in the 
galley-hospital at Brest.* One evening, when I was 
indulging in reflections on my usual subject of dis- 
content, I was interrupted by one of the domestics of 
the infirmary, who came to tell me that ‘ number 
seven” was dead. The patients in the hospital were 
not called by name, and only designated by the num- 
ber on their beds. I went through the double line of 
beds till I came to number seven. The face of the 
corpse was covered with a handkerchief. After 
looking at him, I ordered the body removed to the 
dissecting-room. This was, as I remember, on the 
fourteenth of May, more than sixteen years ago. 

“‘T was curious on the subject of phrenology, and 
the prisoner just dead was an interesting case for ex- 
amination. Ever since he had been brought to the 
galleys, he had seemed occupied with one thought— 
the wish to escape. Several attempts had brought on 
him severe chastisement, and after the last the super- 
intendent ordered him to be chained to his bench, 
with a chain of thirty pounds weight. This seemed 
to crush his spirit at once; he fell dangerously ill, 
and was removed into the infirmary. He had been 
there about eight days before his death. 

‘* The assistants brought the body on a handbarrow 
into the dissecting-room. This place was even more 
hideous than such places usually are. In one corner 
were scattered human limbs, half gnawed by the rats; 
at the bottom of the hall hung a skeleton by an open 
window, that shook and crackled with every gust of 
wind. Though habituated to the sight of such objects, 
the unusual hour, the cold dampness of the air, and 
the fantastic appearance given by the lamp-light to 
the furniture of the hall, caused me to feel not wholly 
at my ease. I hastened to prepare my instruments, 
approached the table, and uncovered the body of the 
dead criminal. It was entirely naked; the lean and 
emaciated frame would have seemed that of an old 
man, but that the strength of some of the muscles in- 


* This incident is related in a narration republished in 
La France Littéraire, in 1839, by Emile Souvertre. 
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dicated something of more youthful vigor. The 
limbs were covered with scars left by the galley- 
scourge ; on the left leg was still the iron ring to 
which the chain had been attached, and which had 
worn a circle in the flesh. I gazed for a moment on 
the remains of the poor wretch who had suffered so 
much to rid himself of the chain, part of which he 
was doomed to wear to his grave; then set down the 
lamp and took up the dissecting-knife. But as I took 
hold of the arm, I felt a movement of resistance. 

“Surprised, almost terrified, I held the light to the 
face of the corpse; the eyelids quivered slightly; the 
eyes slowly opened! I started back in involuntary 
horror. Then the man I had believed dead raised 
himself, sat upright, and looked about him with an 
air of anxiety. I remained motionless and silent; 
till I saw him slip off the dissecting-table, and move 
with stealthy pace toward the window. A sudden 
light flashed upon my mind. It was not the first time 
the criminals had attempted to escape, by pretending 
to be dead. I felt indignant at being taken for one 
whom it would be easy to dupe; and springing after 
Oranou, that was the man’s name, seized him, just as 
he was about to leap from the open window. The 
poor fellow struggled hard for release, but as I kept 
my hold, naked and enfeebled as he was, he could 
not long resist. He fell exhausted to the ground; I 
placed my knee on his breast, seeing that he still 
tried to escape from my grasp. 

“<« Let me go, in the name of Heaven, monsieur !” 
at length he groaned, in tones of piteous supplication. 
‘Why should you hinder my flight? You are not 
one of the guard.’ 

*¢T am during your sickness. What would they 
say of a physician who let his dead men escape ?’ 

** The prisoner reiterated his entreaties. ‘If I only 
pass the gate!’ he pleaded. ‘I should be free for 
one minute ; I should take one step beyond my prison ; 
I should draw one breath of the outer air. For you 
know, after this last attempt, they would never permit 
me to go out again! Oh,I beseech you, monsieur!’ 

“<< Tt is impossible !? ’ 

*“ Again the prisoner struggled for liberty; but I 
held him fast; resolved no one should say that I had 
been fooled into mercy. 

“<T will be free! I mast be free !’ almost shrieked 
Oranou. ‘Oh misery! to have suffered so long in 
vain. I have lived the last two months only on that 
hope! I went three days without eating, to go on 
the sick-list, and be carried to the infirmary! I suc- 
ceeded so well in feigning death! you were all de- 
ceived! And all for nothing! for nothing! To be 
just on the point of suecess—and fail! Oh, it is too 
much! too much!’ He struck his head against the 
ground, and burst into tears of agony. 

*** And why do you desire freedom so eagerly ?’ 

«Why? You have never been a prisoner! Why? 
Because I cannot live here! I would go back to my 
own country—would tread the soil of Marseilles be- 
fore I die! Oh! if I could only see one of those olive 
trees !’ 

**¢ But you are not strong enough to work at your 
old trade again; you would die of hunger.’ 


*Oranou gave a smile that looked more like a gri- 
mace, ‘I am richer than you think "’ 

“¢ Yon, rich?’ 

ace Yes—’ 

** You are happy!’ I exclaimed involuntarily. I 
meant it for irony—but there must have been some- 
thing in my tone which the prisoner understood. 

«Listen! said he, in a hoarse, hurried whisper, 
‘ you shall be rich, too. I have enough for both.’ 

*** You take me for a fool, Oranou.’ 

*¢T tell you I have what will make your fortune.’ 

**Some robbery to commit with you—I sup- 
pose ?? 

“No; some money to share. Help me to fly, and 
you shall have part of it!’ 

*<¢ Keep your tales for other ears !’ cried J, ashamed 
of listening to his falsehoods. ‘Come, we must not 
stay here!’ Saying this, I rose to my feet, but with- 
out letting go the arms of the prisoner. 

‘¢* You will not believe me!’ he cried, in an accent 
of bitter despair. ‘How shall I convince you?’ 

‘¢* Show me your treasure ! 

‘*<T have it not here; you know I cannot have it 
here! Let me escape, and I swear before Heaven, 
you shall have your part.’ 

*¢¢ Come, fellow, we must go back and put on your 
chain again.’ 

*T felt the poor man’s frame shudder in my grasp. 
For an instant he seemed abandoned to despair ; then 
suddenly raising his head—‘ Hear me a moment,’ he 
said; and I was startled by the deep earnestness of 
his voice; ‘ will you promise to let me go if I con- 
vince you I have uttered no falsehood ?’ 

«We will see.’ 

‘¢¢ Will you promise me?’ 

“<¢T run no great risk, I suppose.’ 

‘¢* Swear it, then.’ 

“« ¢ Well—I swear.’ 

“* Well, then—on the Gréve de Saint Michel, on 
the northern side of the Rock of Irglas, I buried six 
feet deep in the ground, five years ago, a box con- 
taining two hundred thousand frances in bank bills.’ 

*** Whence got you this money ?’ 

“*From a traveler we murdered on that spot.’ 

“<¢ Villain! 

““¢T wo hundred thousand! repeated he, with a 
triumphant air. ‘Enough to make the fortune of 
two. If you will, the half shall be yours.’ 

“Your story is false. You have been five years a 
prisoner at the galleys.’ 

**¢Tt was just so long ago that I was flying from 
pursuit with Martin. We committed the robbery 
and hid the money immediately—knowing we were 
hotly pursued. The next morning the gendarmerie 
arrested us at Plestin. Martin died in the galleys; I 
alone remained master of the secret.’ 

“Tn spite of improbabilities, I was inclined to be- 
lieve the tale of Oranou. I remained hesitating some 
minutes, but felt the blood rush to my face as I saw 
the prisoner’s eyes fixed on me with devouring 
eagerness. 

**¢ Your romance is rather stale,’ I replied, affecting 





contemptuous indifference; ‘we do not hear now- 
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a-days of buried treasure, except in the operas- 
comiques.’ 

‘‘T saw the flush of hope fade from the poor man’s 
face—‘ You do not believe me?’ he said faintly. 

‘“¢<T know you for a cunning rogue, who has made 
many dupes,’ I answered. 

‘« “ Monsieur—monsieur! for mercy’s sake—believe 
me! The box is buried under the Rock of Irglas !’ 

“¢ Not a word more; come along!’ 

‘‘Oranou, with a groan of rage and despair, flung 
himself on the ground. ‘I will not go!’ he cried; 
‘I will not move! they shall drag me hence. Oh! 
he does not believe me—but it is true! and I cannot 
prove it. Only ten leagues between it and me—be- 
tween riches and the prison! Monsieur, you will 
repent of this! Oh, he will not believe me!’ 

‘** The miserable wretch writhed on the ground, and 
beat his forehead against it, in his fierce agony. A 
flood of dark thoughts rushed on my brain; but pre- 
dominant over all was the fear of being cheated by a 
poor galley-slave. To put an end to the painful 
scene, I took Oranou by the arm, and tried to lea 
him away. Finding my strength insufficient for that, 
I went to seek assistance, and, bolting the door be- 
hind me, ran to the salle de garde, where I ordered 
two keepers to follow me. 

** As we entered the dissecting-room, I saw a sud- 
den flash of fire, and the same instant a naked man, 
covered with blood, fell to the ground. It was 
Oranou, who, during my absence, had tried to escape 
from the window, and had been fired upon by the 
sentinel. The ball had entered his breast; he was | 
quite dead when we took up the body.” 

Here Moyner paused for a few moments, evidently | 
agitated by some internal struggle. At length he re- 
sumed. 

‘¢T have determined you shall know all; and then 
I shall have done what I can. I need not tell you I 
availed myself of poor Oranou’s confession ; that I | 
dug up the box of money, which contained also some | 
jewels. Sorn after, I married, came to this country, | 
and purchased the plantation where I reside. No | 
human being—not even the wife of my bosom— | 
knew my dreadful secret;, but I have never since | 
known peace. Never have I ceased to feel the 
sgnawing tortures of remorse; and when the day | 
comes round, I seem to see again, with my bodily | 
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eyes, the terrible anguish of the poor wretch whose 
prayer for life I cruelly rejected; whose death is upon 
my soul. My wife always thought me subject to 
periodical returns of monomania.” 

The sufferer on the couch murmured faintly, and 
clasped her hands, as if in prayer. 

“T used my wealth,” continued Moyner, “ to com- 
pel respect from my fellow-men ; but never sought to 
do good. I appeared to them haughty, sullen, and 
repulsive; for the tortures I concealed ever in my 
own bosom, inspired me with a hatred toward all 
whom I saw enjoying a happiness from which I was 
debarred. Alas! it was my destiny not only to be 
wretched myself, but to mar the peace of this angel, 
who had not shared my sin! 

“* Now that I have the opportunity of atoning, in 
some degree, I feel that I need not despair of the 
mercy of Heaven. My mind is at ease, for the first 
time since that dreadful night. Here, sir, are papers 
restoring to you the money of which you were robbed, 
with interest up to this date. Here, also, are the 
jewels. I have more pleasure now in giving back 
this wealth than I ever had in its possession.” 

“But you—you will be left destitute. You must 
permit me to return you a portion of this,” said De 
Lisle. 

“Not a coin!” exclaimed Moyner. ‘ You are 
mistaken ; I have enough—for your gold prospered 
in my hands—to keep me from penury. Keep it,’ he 
added wildly, “there is a curse upon it! it has de- 
stroyed my Annie!” 

The unhappy penitent bowed his face upon the bed, 
and wept in the bitterness of his anguish. De Lisle 
rose, pressed his hand with an expression of sympa- 
thy, and quitted the room ; for he saw that his pre- 
sence was only a source of additional pain. 

Two days afterward, the lovely and gentle wife of 
the planter was buried in a rural cemetery, some 
miles in the country. Her husband departed, none 
knew whither; and was. soon forgotten by the gay 
company, who little suspected that the last act of so 
deep a tragedy of human passion and guilt had been 
enacted even in the midst of the careless festivity of 
a watering-place. 

I have been told that De Lisle employed in works 
of usefulness and charity a large portion of the wealth 
so unexpectedly restored to him. 





THE STORM. 





BY REV. JOHN T. BRAME. 





O’ER the blue sky the tempest-king hath hung 
His purple banners out; he comes, he comes! 
The distant rolling of his thunder drums, 

The lightning-flashes from his stern brow flung 

In fierce defiance, herald him along. 

In gloom, in wrath, in majesty he moves. 





Nature in stillness waits; throughout her groves 


No leaf is stirred, no warbler pours his song ; 
And guilty man cries to his gods in fear, 
Turns from his follies.and bows down in prayer, 
In utter helplessness and shuddering dread ;— 
Brief space,—for lo the bursting storm is here ; 
Shakes hia slight tenement beneath its tread, 
And spends its stores of fury o’er his trembling head! 











BOOK OF SONGS. 





BY EENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


1.—SEA-WEED. 


Wuen descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic : 
Storm-wind of the Equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks. 


From Bermuda’s Reefs, from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore, 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing — 

Surges of San Salvador. 


From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan Skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides; . 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas. 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main; 

Till in sheltered caves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have fouhd repose again. 





So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the Poet’s soul, ere long 

From each cave and rocky fastness 
In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song. 


From the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 

With the golden fruit of Truth ; 

From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 

Tn the tropic clime of Youth. 


From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 
That forever : 

Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 

From the wreck of hopes far-scattered, 
Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate. 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heart, 

Till at length in books recorded 
They like hoarded 

Household words no more depart. 





LINES ON A FOUNTAIN 


DISCOVERED IN A SECLUDED PART OF A FOREST. 


BY JOHN 


THREE hundred years are scarcely gone, 
Since, on the new world’s virgin shore, 

Crowds of rude men were pressing on, 
To search its boundless regions o’er. 


Some filled with blood the affrighted land, 
And crushed its cities for their spoil; 

Some mined for gold the river’s sand, 
And some the mountain’s rugged soil, 


And some, with nobler purpose, sought, 
*Mid gloomy swamps and wilds uncouth, 
Sought with long toil, yet found it not, 
The fountain of eternal youth. 


They said, in some green valley where 
The foot of man had never trod, 

There gushed a fountain, clear as air, 
Up from the ever-flowery sod. 


There they who drank should never know 
The waste of age, the stroke of death ; 
And old men from its brink should go, 


With youth’s fresh cheek and vigorous breath . 


Is not this fount, so pure and sweet, 
Whose stainless wave breaks softly o’er 
The fringe of blossoms at my feet, 
The same those pilgrims sought of yore ? 








H. BRYANT. 





How brightly, ’mid the glittering sands, 
Leap the fresh waters from below! 

Oh let me dip these meagre hands, 
Drink deep, and bathe this wrinkled brow ; 


And feel, through every shrunken vein, 
The warm blood coursing swift and free, 
The bounding pulse of youth again, 
Its brightest hopes, its wildest glee ! 


In vain; for still life’s current plays, 

With sluggish lapse, through all my frame, 
And the clear mirror-pool betrays 

My wrinkled visage still the same. 


Must then this form, now warm with life, 
These limbs, obedient to the will, 

Leave these bright paths, this active strife, 
And in the dust lie stark and still? 


Has earth no all-renewing power, 
No cure for age’s slow decay, 

No healing spring, nor tree, nor flower, 
Which man may taste and live for aye? 


Alas! the fount of youth and health, 
Those bold adventurers sought for here, 
Gives to the light its glittering wealth 
Of waters in some holier sphere. 
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‘SKETCHES OF NAVAL MEN. 


MELANCTHON TAYLOR WOOLSEY. 





BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PIONEERS,” ‘‘ RED ROVER,” ETC. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1839, by J. Fenimore Cooper, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States, in and for the Northern District of New York.] 


Tue subject of this sketch was a native of New 
York, in which state his family has long been resi- 
dent. His father was Melancthon L. Woolsey, an 
officer of the Revolution, and subsequently known as 
General Woolsey, and collector of Plattsburg. His 
mother was a lady of the well-known family of Liv- 
ingston, and a daughter of a divine of some eminence. 
The Woolseys were from Long Island, where they 
were very respectably connected; while, by his mo- 
ther, young Woolsey, in addition to his Livingston 
descent, certainly one of the most distinguished of 
America, was connected with the Platts, Breeses, 
and other families of respectability, in the interior of 
his native state. The present Capt. Breese and the 
subject of this notice were cousins once-removed. 

Young Woolsey was born about the year 1782, his 
parents having married near the termination of the 
war of the Revolution. His early education was 
that usually given to young gentlemen intended for 
the professions, and the commencement of the year 
1800 found him a student in the office of the late Mr. 
Justice Platt, then a lawyer of note, residing at 
Whitesborough, in Oneida County, and the member 
of Congress for his district. This was the period 
when the present navy may be said to have been 
formed, the armaments of 1798 and 1799 having sub- 
stantially brought it into existence. Young Woolsey, 
being of an athletic frame and manly habits, had 
early expressed a desire to enter the service, a wish 
that was gratified through the influence of Mr. Platt, 
as soon as that gentleman attended in his seat in 
Congress, which then sat in Philadelphia. We ought 
to have mentioned that Mr. Justice Platt was the 
husband of a sister of his pupil’s mother, and conse- 
quently was the latter’s uncle by marriage. 

As the warrant of Mr. Woolsey was dated in 1800, 
he was about eighteen years of age when he first 
entered the service. He was ordered to the Adams 
28, Capt. Valentine Morris, which vessel was bound 
to the West India station. The Adams, which was 
familiarly known to the service by the name of the 
‘Little Adams,” to distinguish her from the John 
Adams, was a vessel of great sailing qualities, and 
was one of the favorite ships of the service. She 
was so sharp, and yet so slightly built, that it has 
been said it was not easy to write in her cabin, on 
account of the tremor when she was going fast 
through the water. The Adams met with some suc- 
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cess on this cruise, capturing no less than five French 
privateers, though neither was of a force to make 
anyresistance. These vessels were named |’Heureuse 
Rencontre, le Gambeau, la Renommee, the Dove, and 
le Massena. This was active service, and proved a 
good school for all the young men who served in the 
ship. Young Woolsey was conspicuous for attention 
to his duty, and was a general favorite. When the 
cruise was up, the ship returned to New York. 

Woolsey learned a great deal of the elementary 
portions of his profession during the few months he 
served in the Adams. He was of an age to see the 
necessity for exertion, as well as to comprehend the 
reasons of what he saw done, and few midshipmen 
made better use of their time. 

Young Woolsey was transferred to the Boston 28, 
Capt. McNiell, as soon as the Adams was paid off. 
This was the ship, commander, and cruise, that have 
since given rise to so many rumors and anecdotes in 


_ the service. Although the proper place to recurd the 


more material incidents of this singular cruise, ac 
well as the striking personal peculiarities of Capt. 
MeNiell himself, will be in the biography of that 
officer, one or two that were connected with the sub- 
ject of this sketch may be related here. 

In dropping out of the East River into the Hudson, 
the pilot got the Boston on a reef of rocks that lie 
near the Battery. Woolsey, who had made himself 
a good deal of a seaman while in the Adams, was 
rated as a master’s mate on board the Boston, and he 
was sent ashore with a boat, with orders to go to the 
navy agent in order to direct him to send off a lighter 
with spare anchors and cables. On landing, he met 
the navy agent on the Battery, and communicated 
his orders. The latter asked Mr. Woolsey to pro- 
ceed with his boat a short distance, in order to tow 
a lighter round to a point where it could receive the 
ground tackle needed. Supposing he should be con- 
forming to the wishes of his captain, and knowing 
that, in consequence of meeting the navy agent on 
the Battery, he might still return to the ship sooner 
than he was expected, the young officer complied. 
As soon as the duty was over, Woolsey returned on 
board the Boston, repaired to the cabin, and reported 
all that he had done. His captain heard him with 
grave attention. When the midshipman had got 
through with his story, and expected to be applauded 
for his judicious decision, the reasons for which he 
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had paraded with some little effort, Capt. McNiell 
looked intently at him, and uttered, in a slow, distinct 
manner, the words “‘D—d yahoo!” Woolsey re- 
monstrated with some warmth, but the only atone- 
ment he received was a repetition of ‘‘ D—d yahoo!” 
uttered in a more quick and snappish manner. 

This little affair came very near driving our young 
officer out of the ship; but his good sense got the 
better of his pride, and he came to the wise decision 
not to let his public career be affected by his private 
feelings. Ships were then difficult to be found, the 
cruise promised to be both instructing and agreeable, 


‘in other respects, and large allowances were always 


made for Capt. McNiell’s humor. We say the wise 
decision, since an officer is always wrong who 
suffers a misunderstanding with a superior to drive 
him from his vessel. So long as he is right and does 
his duty, he can always maintain his position with 
dignity and self-respect. 

The Boston was the ship that carried Chancellor 
Livingston and suite to France, when the former 
went as a minister to negotiate the treaty for the 
cession of Louisiana. The passage was pleasant 
enough, until the ship got near her port, when she 
was caught in a fearful gale, that blew directly 
ashore, and came very near being lost. Every one 
admitted that the frigate was saved by the steadiness 
and seamanship of the old officer who commanded 
her. He carried sail in a way that astounded all on 
board, but succeeded in clawing off the land, We 
have heard Woolsey say that he carried on the ship 
so hard, that the muzzles of the quarter-deck guns 
were frequently under water. In a word, the struggle 
seemed to be between the power of the elements and 
the resolution and perseverance of a single man, and 
the last prevailed. 

After landing the minister, the Boston, in pursu- 
ance of her instructions, proceeded to the Medi- 
terranean, where she was to join the squadron under 
the orders of Com. Dale. But it did not suit the 
caprices of Capt. McNiell to come within the control 
of a superior, and he managed in a way to avoid 
both of the officers who commanded while the ship 
was out. He gave convoy, and for a short time was 
off Tripoli blockading, but the Constellation appear- 
ing before that port, he immediately left it, and did 
not return. Woolsey used to relate a hundred laugh- 
able anecdotes concerning this cruise, during which 
Capt. McNiell committed some acts that hardly could 
be excused by the oddity of his character. While 
the ship was on the African coast, the captain sent 
for the pilot, a Frenchman, in order to ascertain the 
position of a particular reef, or a shoal, about which 
he had some misgivings. Woolsey entered the cabin 
on duty just as this consultation was held. The 
Frenchman was pointing te the chart, and he said, 
a little at a loss to indicate the precise spot, ‘‘ Ld-/d, 
Monsieur.” ‘‘ La-la-ld, b—r lad, where’s the reef?” 
demanded MeNiell. 

On another occasion, while the ship lay at Malaga, 
Woolsey was sent on shore at nine, for the captain, 
who had dined that day with the consul. Sweden 
was at war with Tripoli, at that time, as well as our- 





selves, and a Swedish squadron was then at Malaga, 
the admiral and captains also dining with the consul, 
on this occasion. MceNiell was seated between the 
admiral and one of his captains, when Woolsey was 
shown into the dining-room. The young man re- 
ported the boat. ‘‘ What do you say?” called out 
Capt. McNiell. Woolsey repeated what he had said. 
MeNiell now leaned forward, and, his face within 
two feet of that of the admiral, he called out, ‘“ these 
bloody Swedes keep such a chattering, you must 
speak louder.” 

But these were trifles in the history of this ex- 
traordinary man, and we only relate them on account 
of their connection with the subject of this sketch. 
After remaining abroad near, or quite a twelve- 
month, the Boston returned home, where her com- 
mander was discharged from the service, and the 
ship was laid up in ordinary, never to be re-com- 
missioned. She was subsequently burned at the 
taking of Washington. 

We do not happen to possess the proofs to say 
whether W oolsey returned to America in the Boston, 
or whether he joined one of the ships of Com. 
Morris’ squadron, at Gibraltar. We cannot find any 
evidence that Capt. McNeill ever joined either com- 
modore, and it is not easy to see how one of his mid- 
shipmen could have got into another ship without 
such a junction. At any rate, Woolsey was cer- 
tainly in the Chesapeake, as one of her midshipmen, 
while Com. Morris had his pennant flying in her, and 
he went with that officer to the New York, acting 
Capt. Chauncy. On the passage between Gibraltar 
and Malia, the Enterprise in company, occurred the 
explosion on board the New York, by means of 
which that frigate came very near being lost.. Wool- 
sey always spoke in the highest terms of the coolness 
and decision of Chauncy, on this trying occasion, 
by which alone the vessel was saved. As it was, 
nineteen officers and men were blown up, or were 
seriously burned, fourteen of whom lost their lives. 
The sentinel in the magazine passage was driven 
quite through to the filling-room door, and only a 
single thickness of plank lay between the fire and the 
powder of the magazine, when the flames were ex- 
tinguished. 

Woolsey went off Tripoli again, in the New York, 
and was present when Porter made his spirited at- 
tack on the wheat-boats ashore, and in the abortive 
attempt that was subsequently made at cannonading 
the town. We are not certain whether Mr. Woolsey 
returned home in the Adams, with Com. Morris, or 
whether he continued out on the station until the 
New York’s cruise was up. There could not have 
been much difference in the time, however, our 
young officer serving afloat, in the Adams, Boston, 
Chesapeake, New York, and, we believe, in the 
Adams, again, with little or no interruption, from the 
time he entered the service in 1800, to the close of 
the year 1803. During these cruises, Woolsey made 
himself a sailor, and a good one he was for the time 
he had been at sea, and the opportunities he had en- 
joyed, 
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previous squadron, or that of Com. Morris, Woolsey 
had not the good fortune to belong to that of Preble, 
which so much distinguished itself in the succeeding 
year. His next service was in the Essex 32, Capt. 
James Barron, a ship that was then justly deemed 
one of the best ordered in the navy. The Essex 
formed one of the vessels that were placed under the 
orders of Com. Samuel Barron, and she arrived out 
shortly after the explosion of the Intrepid ketch. 
When Com. Rodgers assumed the command of the 
force in the Mediterranean, the Essex was one of 
his squadron, which consisted of no less than twenty- 
four sail, gunboats included. Thirteen of these ves- 
sels appeared in company before the town of Tunis, 
dictating the terms of a treaty of indemnity to that 
regency. The Essex was of the number. 

In the course of the exchanges that were made, 
Capt. Campbell took command of the Essex. About 
this time Woolsey received an acting appointment 
as a lieutenant, and when Capt. Campbell again ex- 
changed with Com. Rodgers, the latter coming home, 
and the former remaining out in command, Woolsey 
went, with a large proportion of the officers of the 
Essex, to the Constitution 44. 

In the Constitution, then the commanding ship, 
Woolsey remained on the Mediterranean station, 
until near the close of the year 1807. He had, for his 
messmates, Charles Ludlow, Wm. Burrows, and 
various other young men of merit. None of the 
lieutenants, Ludlow excepted, were commissioned, 
but they were all held in abeyance, with orders to 
Com. Campbell to report on their qualifications and 
conduct. That officer was so well satisfied with his 
young men, however, that in the end each of them 
got his proper place on the list. In that day, lieuten- 
ants were frequently very young men, and it some- 
times happened that their frolics partook more of the 
levity of youth than is now apt to occur, in officers of 
that rank. One little incident, which occurred to 
Woolsey while he was under the command of Com. 
Campbell, tells so well for the parties concerned, that 
we cannot refrain from relating it; more especially 
as the officer whose conduct appeared to the most ad- 
vantage in the affair is still living, and it may serve 
to make his true character better known to the 
country. 

Com. Campbell had brought with him, to his ship, 
a near relative, of the name of Read. This young 
gentleman was one of the midshipmen of the frigate, 
while Woolsey and Burrows were two of her lieu- 
tenants. Ona certain occasion, when the latter was 
“filled with wine,” he became pugnacious, and 
came to votes de fait with his friend Woolsey. The 
lattér, always an excellently tempered man, as well 
as one of great personal strength, succeeded in getting 
his riotous messmate down on the ward-room floor, 
when he dictated the terms of peace. As such an 
achievement, notwithstanding Burrows’ condition, 
could not be effected without some tumult and noise, 
the fact that two of the ward-room officers had come 
to something very like blows, if not actually to that 
extremity, necessarily became known to their neigh- 
bors in the steerage. From the steerage, the intelli- 





gence traveled to the cabin, and, next morning, both 
Woolsey and Burrows were placed under arrest. 
As between the two parties to the scene nothing 
farther passed or was contemplated, they were par- 
ticularly good friends, and the offender no sooner 
came to his senses than he expressed his regrets, and 
no more was thought of the affair. Capt. Campbell 
himself was willing to overlook it, when he learned 
the true state of things, and all was forgotten but the 
manner in which it was supposed the commodore 
obtained his information. That the last came from 
some one in the steerage was reasonably certain, 
and the ward-room officers decided that the informer 
must have been Mr. Read, on account of his near 
consanguinity to the commanding officer. On a con- 
sultation, it was resolved to send Mr. Read to coven- 
try, which was forthwith done. 

For a long time, Mr. Read was only spoken to by 
the gentlemen of the ward-room on duty. They 
even went out of their way to invite the other mid- 
shipmen to dine with them, always omitting to in- 
clude the supposed informer in their hospitalities. 
Any one can imagine how unpleasant this must have 
been to the party suffering, who bore it all, however, 
without complaining. At length Woolsey, while 
over a glass of wine in the cabin, ascertained from 
the commodore himself the manner in which the 
latter had obtained his knowledge of the fracas. It was 
through his own clerk, who messed in the steerage. 

The moment an opportunity offered, W oolsey, than 
whom a nobler or better hearted man never existed, 
went up to young Read on the quarter-deck, and, 
raising his hat, something like the following conver- 
sation passed between them : 

“You must have observed, Mr. Read, that the 
officers of the ward-room have treated you coldly, 
for some months past ?” 

**T am sorry to say I have, sir.” 

‘It was owing to the opinion that you had in- 
formed Com. Campbell of the unpleasant little affair 
that took place between Mr. Burrows and myself.” 

“‘T have supposed it to be owing to that opinion, 
sin;’! 

‘Well, sir, we have now ascertained that we 
have done you great injustice, and I have come to 
apologize to you for my part of this business, and to 
beg you will forget it. Ihave it from your uncle, 
himself, that it was Mr. # 

‘“*T have all along thought the commodore got his 
information from that source.” 

‘*Good Heaven! Mr. Read, had you intimated as 
much it would have put an end at once to the un- 
pleasant state of things which has so long existed be- 
tween yourself and the gentlemen of the ward-room.” 

** That would have been doing the very thing for 
which you blamed me, Mr. Woolsey—turning in- 
former.” 

Woolsey frequently mentioned this occurrence, 
and always in terms of high commendation of the 
self-denial and self-respect of the midshipman. We 
had it, much as it is related here, from the former’s 
own mouth. It is scarcely necessary to tell those 
who are acquainted with the navy that the young 
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midshipman was the present Commodore George 
Campbell Read, late in command of the East India 
squadron. 

The Constitution was kept out on the.station some 
months longer than had been intended, in conse- 
quence of the attack that was made on the Chesa- 
peake, the ship that was fitted out to relieve her. 
This delay caused the times of the crew to be up, 
and the frigate was kept waiting at Gibraltar in 
hourly expectation of this relief. Instead of receiv- 
ing the welcome news that the anchors were to be 
lifted for home, the commodore was compelled to 
issue orders to return to some port aloft. These 
orders produced one of the very few mutinies that 
have occurred in the American marine, the people 
refusing to man the capstan bars. On this trying oc- 
casion, the lieutenants of the ship did their duty 
manfully.. They rushed in to the crowd, brought out 
the ringleaders by the collar, and, sustained by the 
marine guard, which behaved well, they soon had 
the ship under complete subjection. This was done, 
too, as the law then stood, with very questionable au- 
thority. Subsequent legislation has since provided 
for such a dilemma, but it may be well doubted if the 
majority of the Constitution’s crew could have been 
legally made to do duty on that occasion. So com- 
plete, however, was the ascendancy of discipline, 
that the officers triumphed, and the ship was carried 
wherever her commander pleased. 

Nor was this all. When the Constitution did 
come home, she went into Boston. Instead of being 
paid off in that port, which under the peculiarities of 
her case certainly ought to have been done, orders 
arrived to take her round to New York. When all 
hands were called to ‘up anchor,” her officers fully 
expected another revolt! but, instead of that, the 
people manned the bars cheerfully, and no resisiance 
was made tothe movement. The men, when spoken 
to in commendation of their good conduct, admitted 
that they had been so effectually put down on the 
former occasion, that they entertained no further 
thoughts of resistance. Woolsey did his full share 
of duty in these critical circumstances, as, indeed, 
did all of her lieutenants. 

Woolsey had greatly improved himself, not only 
in his profession, but in his mind generally, during 
his different Mediterranean cruises. Shortly after 
the Constitution was paid off, he repaired to Wash- 
ington, where he remained some time, employed in 
preparing a system of signals. The year 1808 was 
one during which the relations between this country 
and England very seriously menaced war. The 
government, in anticipation of such an event, saw 
the necessity of making some provisions of defence 
on lakes Ontario and Champlain. Woolsey, during 
his stay at Washington, had so far gained the confi- 
dence of the Department, that he was selected to 
superintend at the construction of, and to command 
the first regular armaments ever made under the 
Union, on these inland waters. It was decided to 
build a brig of sixteen guns on Lake Ontario, and 
two gun-boats on Champlain. Five officers were 
detached for this service, including Lieut. Woolsey, 


who had command on both lakes. Lieut. John Mon- 
tresor Haswell was sent to Champlain, with Messrs. 
Walker and Hall, while Woolsey took with himself, 
to Ontario, Messrs. Gamble and Cooper. It is be- 
lieved that all these gentlemen are now dead, with 
the exception of the last, who is: here making an im- 
perfect record of some of the service of his old friend 
and messmate. 

The port of Oswego was selected as the place 
where the brig was to be constructed. The contrac- 
tors were Christian Bergh and Henry Eckford, both 
of whom afterward became known to the country as 
eminent constructors and shipwrights. The brig 
was called the Oneida, and she was laid down on 
the eastern point that formed one side of the outlet 
of the river. In 1808 Oswego was a mere hamlet of 
some twenty, or five-and-twenty, houses, that stood 
on a very irregular sort of a line, near the water, 
the surrounding country, for thirty or forty miles, be- 
ing very little more than a wilderness. On the 
eastern bank of the river, and opposite to the village, 
or on the side of the stream on which the Oneida 
was built, there was but a solitary log house, and the 
ruins of the last English fort. 

The arrival of a party of officers, together with a 
strong gang of ship-carpenters, riggers, blacksmiths, 
&ec., produced a great commotion in that retired 
hamlet, though port it was, and made a sensible 
change in its condition. For the first time, money 
began to be seen in the place, the circulating medium 
having previously been salt. The place was entirely 
supported by the carrying of the salt manufactured at 
Salina. Eight or ten schooners and sloops were em- 
ployed in this business, and the inhabitants of Os- 
wego then consisted of some four or five traders, 
who were mostly ship owners, the masters and peo- 
ple of the vessels, boatmen who brought the salt 
down the river, a few mechanics, and a quarter-edu- 
cated personage who called himself doctor.* Wool- 
sey and his party hired a house and commenced 
housekeeping, their mess being soon increased by 


* The reader can form a sort of idea of the knowledge 
of the men who then practiced medicine, and who called 
themselves “ doctors” on the frontiers, by the followin 
anecdote. Colonel, then Ensign, Gardner of the “ol 
sixth,” had been a student of medicine with Hosack, pre- 
viously to his entering the army. ‘ Paute de mieux,” he 
prescribed for the men under his orders, and the writer of 
this article, in the familiarity of a messmate, used to say 
the G of his surname stood for “ Galen.’ When Mr. 


text was absent, nor did he return until the army officers 
had been some time at Oswego. The “doctor” and the 
‘mess’ were next door neighbors, the former living in a 
small building that joined the mess-house, cooking for 
himself, &c., &c. Many a time did the late Capt. Gamble 
and the writer risk breaking their necks, to crawl out on 
the doctor’s wing and drop snow-balls and other “ cooling 
ingredients,”’ by means of the chimney, into the doctor’s 
mess. The first evening of this personage’s return to Os- 
wee, he made his appearance in the mess, where he was 
cordially received, and formally introduced tothe ensign 
by the writer. 

‘* By the way, Galen, let me make you acquainted with 
our neighbor, Hippocrates, of whom you have heard us 
speak so often.” 

Woolsey, Gamble and Gardner smiled at the sally, but 
the smile was converted into a roar when the little doctor 
held out his hand to Gardner and answered, with a sim- 
plicity that was of proof— 

“Don’t you mind what Cooper says, Mr. Galen; he is 
always at some foolery or other, and has nick-named me 





Hippocrates ; why I do not know, but my real name is —.”’ 


Gardner joined the mess the “ doctor’? mentioned in the . 
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the arrival of a small detachment of the Old Sixth 
Infantry, under the orders of Lieut. Christie, subse- 
quently the Colonel Christie who died in Canada, 
during the campaign of 1813. Ensign Gardner ac- 
companied the party. This gentleman rose to the 
rank of Colonel also, acting as adjutant general to 
the division of Gen. Brown in the celebrated cam- 
paingn of °14, and has since been deputy postmaster 
general, auditor of the Post Office Department, Xc., 
&e. 

This joint mess made a most merry winter of it. 
Woolsey was its head by rank, and he was its soul 
in spirits and resources. Balls, dinners, and suppers 
were given to the better portion of the inhabitants, 
and, from being regarded with distrust as likely to 
interfere with the free-trade principles that the em- 
bargo then rendered very decided on all the Canada 
frontier, Woolsey became highly popular and be- 
loved. He had nothing to do, in fact, with the 
smugglers, his duty being strictly that of a man-of- 
war’s man. 

In the mean time, things did not drag on the point. 
Eckford was present, in person, and he went into 
the forest, marked his trees, had them cut, trimmed 
and hauled, and in the frame of the Oneida in a very 
few days. The work advanced rapidly, and a small 
sloop of war, that was pierced for sixteen guns, soon 
rose on the stocks. Understanding that the floor 
timbers of the salt-doggers never decayed, Woolsey 
had the frame of this brig filled in with salt, using 
the current coin of the place for that purpose. In 
that day, every thing was reduced to the standard 
value of salt, at Oswego. A barrel of salt on the 
wharf was counted at two dollars; and so many 
barrels of salt were paid for a cow, so many’ fora 
horse, and one barrel for a week’s board of the better 
quality. The living was excellent, salmon, bass, 
venison in season, rabbits, squirrels, wild-geese, 
ducks, &c., abounding. The mess, however, pro- 
nounced cranberries the staple commodity of the re- 
gion. ‘They were uniformly served three times a 
day, and with venison, ducks, &c., made a most de- 
iclous accompaniment. Woolsey was a notable 
caterer, keeping his mess in abundance. The house 
had been a tavern, and the bar was now converted 
into a larder, the cold of that region serving to keep 
every thing sweet. It did the eye good to examine 
the collection that was made in this corner by Christ- 
mas! At the fireside, Woolsey was the life of the 
mess in conversation, anecdote, and amusement. 
He would have been a treasure on such an expedi- 
tion as that of Parry’s. 

One day, an inhabitant of Oswego came running 
into the mess-house to say that a Lieut. R—, from 
Kingston, was chen on board the brig, in disguise, 
examining her. The officers were at the table, and 
Woolsey coolly expressed his regrets that Mr. R. had 
not let him know of his visit, that he might have had 
the pleasure of his company at dinner. As the 
gentleman evidently wished to be incog., however, 
he could not think of disturbing him. This visit was 
the precursor of the construction of a ship at King- 


ston, of a force to overcome the Oneida. The Eng- 
2% 





lish vessel was called the Royal George, mounted 
twenty-four guns, and was much larger than the 
American brig. She subsequently figured in Sir 
James Yeo’s squadron, under the name of the Mon- 
treal. A few months later, while the Royal George 
was still on the stocks, Woolsey had occasion to go 
to Kingston. He was invited by a friend in that 
place to pay a visit to the navy-yard, and, putting on 
his uniform, he went. While on board the new ship, 
the very officer who had been at Oswego came up 
and remarked it was contrary to orders to allow 
foreign officers to examine the vessel. Woolsey 
apologized, said he was ignorant of the rule, and 
would retire. 

‘T have the honor of seeing Mr. R—, I believe,” 
he added, as he was about to quit the ship. 

The other admitted he was that person. 

“T regret I did not know of the visit you did us 
the favor to make on board the Oneida, until it was 
too late to be of any service to you. The next time, 
I trust, you will apprise us of your intention, when 
I shall be extremely happy to let you see all we have 
that is worth the trouble of examining, and of show- 
ing you some of the hospitalities of the place.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the lieutenant 
looked very foolish, and Woolsey had his revenge. 
It is proper to add that this personage did not belong 
to the Royal, but to the Provincial navy, and was a 
man of confessedly inferior manners and habits. 

The Oneida was launched early in the spring, and 
was immediately equipped for the lake. Erskine’s 
arrangement, as it was called, occurring soon afier, 
however, she was not immediately used. Woolsey 
now determined to get a view of Niagara, as he did 
not know at what moment he might be ordered back 
to the sea-board. Manning and provisioning the 
brig’s launch, therefore, he and Mr. Cooper sailed 
from Oswego, late in June, 1809. The commence- 
ment of this little voyage was favorable, and it was 
thought the boat would reach the river in the course 
of eight-and-forty hours; but the winds proved very 
variable, and came out fresh ahead. Instead of mak- 
ing the passage in the anticipated two days, the 
launch was a week out, encountering much bad 
weather. Relying on his sails, Woolsey had taken 
but four men, and this was not a force to do much 
with the oars, so that turning to windward was the 
business most of the time. Three times the boat 
beat up to a headland, called the Devil’s Nose, and 
twice it was compelled, by the wind and sea, to 
bear up, before it could weather it. Four nights 
were passed in the boat, two on the beach, and one 
in a hut on the banks of the Genessee, a few miles 
below the falls, and of course quite near the present 
site of Rochester. 

All the south shore of Ontario, with here and there 
some immaterial exception, was then a wilderness ! 
Four days out, the provisions failed, and there was 
actually a want of food. It was not easy to starve so 
near the forest, certainly, but the men had been im- 
provident, and a fast of a few hours threw Woolsey 
on his resources. Even the last cracker was eaten, 
and fish could not be taken. One old seaman had 
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passed forty years on the lake, and he knew the posi- 
tion of every dwelling that stood near its shore. 
There might then have been a dozen of these little 
clearings between the Oswego and the Niagara, and 
one that contained three or four log-houses was 
known to be some two or three leagues distant. 
There was no wind, and the launch was pulled up 
to a beach where it was easy to land, and at a 
point at no great distance from these houses. It was 
so late, however, that it was not thought expedient 
to search for the habitations that evening. The 
whole party was about to bivouac stfpperless, when 
Mr. Cooper accidentally came across a hedge-hog, 
which he killed with the sword of a cane. On this ani- 
mal all hands supped, and very good eating it proved 
to be. 

The next morning, the two gentlemen, accom- 
panied by the old laker and another man, set out in 
quest of the log huts, which stood a mile or two in- 
land. One was found at the end of an hour, but no 
one was near it. It was inhabited, however, and in 
a pantry were found two loaves of bread, and a 
baking of dried whortleberry pies, as -well as some 
milk. Necessity having no law, one loaf, two of the 
pies, and a gallon of milk were sequestered, two 
silver dollars being left in their places. After break- 
fasting, and sending the old man to the boat with 
some food, the two officers followed their pilot to- 
ward the other cabins. These were also found, and 


.. in them the mistress of the mansion already invaded. 


A full confession of what had been done followed, 
and a proposal was made to purchase the remainder 
of the pies. This alarmed the good woman, who re- 
turned with the party forthwith, but who took things 
more composedly when she got her hand on the 
silver. So difficult was it to obtain flour in those 
isolated clearings that she could not be tempted to 
sell any thing else, and the party returned to the boat, 
with about a fourth of a meal remaining in their 
possession. A breeze springing up, sail was made, 
and Woolsey proceeded. 

Hunger and head winds again brought the ad- 
venturers toastand. A solitary dwelling was known 
to be at no great distance inland from the point 
where the boat now was, and again the party landed. 
The boat entered by a narrow inlet into a large bay, 
that was familiarly called Gerundegutt, (Irondoquoit,) 
and was hauled up for the night. The whole party 
bivouacked supperless. 

In the morning, the two officers and three of the 
men went in quest of the house, which was found, a 
mile or two inland. The man who lived here was 
a cockney, who had left London some fifteen years 
before, and pitched his tent, as he said himself, 
twenty miles from his nearest neighbors. He went 
forty miles to mill, by his account, making most of 
the journey in a skiff. He had neither bread nor 
flour to spare, nor would money tempt him. He had 
four or five sheep, but his wife remonstrated against 
parting with one of them; she wanted the fleeces to 
spin, and they had not yet been sheared. Woolsey, 
however, persuaded the man to have the sheep 
penned, when the sailors caught a wether, and began 





to feel his ribs. The animal was pronounced to be 
in excellent condition. A half eagle was now ex- 
hibited, and old Peter, the pilot, got his knife out, 
ready for work. The woman remonstrated, on a 
high key, and the cockney vacillated. At one mo- 
ment he was about to yield; at the next, the clamor 
of the woman prevailed, This scene lasted near a 
quarter of an hour, when Woolsey commenced an 
attack on the lady, by paying compliments to her 
fine children, three as foul little Christians as one 
could find on the frontier. This threw the mother 
off her guard, and she wavered. At this unguarded 
moment, the man accepted the half eagle, about five 
times the value of the wether, as sheep sold at that 
season, in the settled parts of the country, uttered a 


| faint, “‘ Well, captain, since you wish it—” and a 


signal from Woolsey caused the animal’s throat to be 
cut incontinently. At the next instant the woman 
changed her mind; but it was too late, the wether 
was bleeding to death. Notwithstanding all this, the 
woman refused’to be pacified until Woolsey made 
her a present of the skin and fleece, when the car- 
cass was borne off in triumph. 

This sheep was all the food the party had for that 
day, and it was eaten without salt or bread. Wool- 
sey contrived to make a sort of soup of it, over 
which he laughed and feasted, keeping every body 
in good humor with his jokes and fine temper. Some 
scrapings of flour were thrown into the pot, and 
Woolsey called his dish a “‘ noodle soup.” 

These things are related more to show the state of 
the Ontario frontier five-and-thirty years since than 
for any great interest they possess of themselves. 
Provisions were almost of as much importance 
among the dwellers of the forest, as with the mariner 
at sea; money itself, though of rare occurrence 
among them, becoming nearly valueless compared 
with flour, in particular. Eventhe Oswego currency, 
salt, did not abound among them, the difficulties of 
transportation rendering it of importance to husband 
the smallest article of subsistence. The party could 
get no salt to eat with their mutton. 

The day the sheep was purchased, the launch wert 
out, and began to turn to windward, in squally wea- 
ther and against a foul wind. In crossing Genessee 
Bay it came near filling in a squall, and it was found 
necessary to bear up for the river. Here the party 
passed another night, in a solitary log cabin, at, or 
near the point where the steamers and other craft 
must now meke their harbor. A little bread was got 
in exchange for some sheep, and milk was purchased. 
But six hungry sailors seemed to create a famine 
wherever they went, and next morning the launch 
went out, though the wind was still foul. Then 
came the tug at the Devil’s Nose, which has been 
mentioned, and the running to leeward to lie to in 
smooth water. At length the wind came off the 
land, when the remainder of the distance was run 
without much difficulty. 

It. was just as the day broke. that the party in the 
launch made the mouth of the Niagara. The lantern 
was still burning in the light-house, the two forts, the 
town of Newark, and the appearance of cultivation 
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on every side, had an effect like that of enchantment 
on those who had been coasting a wilderness for a 
week. Even Oswego, though an old station, had 
little the air of a peopled country; but the region 
along the banks of the Niagara had been settled as 
long as that on the, banks of the Hudson, and the 
transition was like that of suddenly quitting the 
forest, to be placed in the midst of the labors of man. 
It was the Fourth of July, and the launch entered 
the river with an American ensign set. It proceeded 
to Newark, where the two officers took up their 
quarters for a week. In an hour, a deputation from 
Fort Niagara came across to inquire who had brought 
the American ensign, for the first time, in a man-of- 
war’s boat, into that river. On being told, a formal 
invitation was given to join the officers on the other 
side in celebrating the day. 

Woolsey and his party remained some time in 
and about the Niagara. He passed up on the upper 
lake, and paid a visit on board the Adams, a brig that 
belonged to the War Department, which was subse- 
quently taken by the British, at Hull’s surrender, 
named the Detroit, and cut out from under Fort Erie, 
by Elliott, in 1812. The return to Oswego was less 
difficult, and was accomplished in two days. These 
were the first movements by American man-of-war’s 
men that ever occurred on the great lakes—waters 
that have since become famous by the deeds of 
M’Donough, Perry, and Chauncy. 

Although the Oneida was put out of commission, 
Woolsey still remained in charge of the station that 
had thus been created. In 1810, his brig was again 
fitted out, and she continued in service until the 
declaration of war. In the spring of °12, Woolsey 
seized an English schooner that was smuggling, 
brought her in, and had her condemned. This was 
the vessel that was subsequently lost under Chauncy, 
under the name of the Scourge. A characteristic 
anecdote is related of Woolsey, in connection with 
the sale of some o¥ the effects taken on board this 
vessel. Every thing on board her was sold, even to 
some trunks that had belonged to a female passenger. 
Woolsey took care that the hardship of the case of 
this lady should be made known, in the expectation 
no one would be found mean enough to bid against 
her agent. But in this he was mistaken. When the 
agent bid five dollars, a blood-sucker of a speculator 
bid ten—‘‘ Twenty !” shouted Woolsey, seating him- 
self on one of the trunks, in a way that said ‘Ill 
have them if they cost a thousand.” This move- 
ment drove off the miserable creature, and Woolsey 
presented the iady her trunks free of charges. 

At the declaration of war, in 1812, which came so 
unlooked for on the country, and which would not 
have been made at the time it was but for a concur- 
rence of unexpected circumstances, Woolsey was 
still in command on Lake Ontario, with the rank of 
lieutenant. His whole force consisted of the Oneida 
brig, while the enemy could muster a small squadron 
of several sail, among which was the Royal George, 
a ship heavy enough to engage two such vessels as 
the American brig, with every chance of success. 
As soon as the Oneida was actively employed, the 





naval station had been removed from Oswego to 
Sackett’s Harbor, where she was lying at the declar- 
ation of war. On the 19th of July, the enemy ap- 
peared in the offing, with the Royal George, Earl of 
Moira, Duke of Gloucester, Seneca and Simcoe. 
The two first were ships, the third was a brig, and 
the two last schooners. As soon as apprised of the 
presence of this force, Woolsey got the Oneida un- 
der way, and went out, with the view of passing the 
enemy, and escaping to the open lake, in the hope of 
being able to separate his enemies in chase. But, 
finding this impossible, he beat back into the harbor, 
and anchored his brig directly opposite to its en- 
trance, under the bank that is now occupied by 
Madison Barracks. The utmost activity was shown 
in making this arrangment, and in landing all the 
guns on the off side of the brig, and in placing them 
in battery on the bank. 

Finding that the enemy was slowly working up 
on the outside of the peninsula, Woolsey now re- 
paired in person to a small work that had been 
erected on the high land above the navy yard, and 
made his preparations to open on the English from 
that point. A long thirty-two had been sent on for 
the Oneida, but never mounted, being much too 
heavy for that brig, of which the armament consisted 
of twenty-four pound carronades. This gun Woolsey 
had caused to be mounted on its pivot, in the work 
named; and, as soon as the enemy got within range, 
he opened on them with it. The English had cap- 
tured a boat in the offing, and sent in a demand for 
the surrender of the Oneida and the Lord Nelson, un- 
der the penalty of destroying the place, in the event of 
refusal. This demand Woolsey answered with his 
long Tom, when a cannonading that lasted two hours 
succeeded. As the enemy kept at long shot, little 
damage was done, though the English were supposed 
to have suffered sufficiently to induce them to bear up 
and abandon the attempt. Although this affair was not 
very bloody, Woolsey did all that circumstances 
would allow; he preserved his brig, and saved the 
town. He was assisted by a small body of troops in 
the work. If the enemy did not press him harder, 
the fault was their own; he had not the means of 
acting on the offensive. 

The government deciding to increase its force on 
Lake Ontario, Com. Chauncy was ordered to assume 
the command. Woolsey continued second in rank 
all that season, however, retaining the command of 
the Oneida. He was in charge of this brig in the 
spirited dash that Chauncey made against Kingston, 
in November, on which occasion the Oneida was 
warmly engaged, receiving some damage, and having 
four of her crew killed and wounded. This attack 
virtually closed the war on the lake for the season, 
as the affair of Sackett’s Harbor had commenced it. 

Both parties building in the course of the winter, 
it was found necessary to send several officers to 
Ontario, who ranked Lieut. Com. Woolsey. As this 
was done only to take charge of new vessels, he 
ever after was employed in command, when em- 
ployed at all. Woolsey was second in command, 
however, at the attack on York, retaining his own 
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brig, the commodore having hoisted his pennant in 
the Madison.. Woolsey was also present at the land- 
ing and the attack on the batteries of Fort George, 
still commanding the Oneida, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. As Perry was present on this occasion, our 
subject was only third in rank among the sea-officers, 
in this last affair. 

Shortly after the landing at Fort George, Woolsey 
was promoted to be a commander, though he did not 
learn the fact for some time. His name appears as 
the seventh in a batch of fifteen. Two of his juniors, 
Trenchard and Elliott, were already on Lake Ontario, 
and several of his seniors were shortly afterward 
sent there. In all the manceuvering, and in the skir- 
mishes which took place between Commodores 
Chauncy and Yeo, during the summer of °13, Wool- 
sey still remained in charge of the Oneida, older 
officers and post-captains coming up, with fresh 
crews, for the larger vessels. Sinclair had the Pike, 
and Crane the Madison, leaving Woolsey the fourth 
in rank, present. 

When the squadron returned to port, Woolsey 
found his new commission, and he was transferred 
to a large new schooner, called the Sylph, Lieut. 
Brown succeeding him in his old command, the 
Oneida. The Sylph was a large, fast-sailing schooner, 
that carried an awkward armament of four heavy 
pivot-guns amidships, mounted to fire over all. 
Woolsey was in this vessel on the 28th September, 
when Chauncy so nobly brought the whole English 
squadron to close action, supported for a considerable 
time only by Bolton, in the Gov.. Tompkins, and the 
Asp, a schooner that the Pike had in tow. This was 
one of the sharpest affairs of the war, as long as it 
lasted, and would have been decisive had the Madi- 
son and Sylph been able to close; or, had not Sir 
James Yeo run through his own line, and taken 
refuge under the batteries of Burlington Heights. 

As is usual, when success does not equal expecta- 
tion, most of the superior officers received more or 
less censure, for supposed mistakes on this occasion. 
It is now well known that a complete defeat would 
have befallen the enemy had he been hotly pressed, 
and that he was seriously worsted as it was; but it is 
easy to discover the avenues to success after the road 
has been once thoroughly traveled. It is a fact 
worthy of being remembered, that not an English 
vessel was taken in battle, during the whole of the 
war of 1812, with two very immaterial exceptions, 
unless she offered freely to engage. The exceptions 
were the two small craft taken at the close of Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie, in which the whole English 
force had, in the first instance, very gallantly offered 
battle. 

Woolsey did not escape criticism in this affair, any 
more than other commanders. His schooner did not 
prove of as much service as she might have been, on 
account of the awkwardnass of her armament, which 
was changed to broadside guns, as soon as the squad- 
ron went into port again. Woolsey alleged that he 
was compelled to tow a large schooner, as was the 
fact with the Madison. Neither dared to cast off the 
tow, in the presence of the commodore, and the latter 





had sufficient reasons for not ordering them to do so. 
Woolsey very frankly admitted, however, that he 
impaired the sailing of the Sylph, by surging on the 
tow-line in the hope it would part; a false step, that 
dropped his schooner so far astern that she greatly 
embarrassed him by her yawing. It is by no means 
certain Sir James Yeo would have engaged at all, 
could the whole of the American force have closed 
at the same time, and he always had Burlington Bay 
under his lee. 

A few days after this action, Chauncy chased to 
the eastward, under a crowd of canvas, with the mis- 
taken notion that the English had got past him in the 
night. In the afternoon ofthe 5th October, seven 
sail were made ahead, and it was supposed the British 
squadron was leading down the lake. An hour later, 
the vessels ahead were made out to be schooners, 
when the commodore signaled the Sylph and Lady of 
the Lake to cast off their tows. This was no sooner 
done than these two fast schooners shot swiftly ahead. 
Seeing their danger, the enemy set fire to the 4ullest 
eraft, and separated. The Pike now cast off her tow, 
and she soon succeeded in capturing three of the 
enemy. Woolsey soon after joined with a fourth, 
and, continuing on, next morning he brought a fifth 
out from the Ducks. The prizes were gun-vessels, 
and near 300 prisoners were made in them, including 
a detachment of troops. Two of these vessels were 
the schooners Chauncy had lost in his action with 
Sir James, earlier in the season. This affair sub- 
stantially closed the cruising service of that year. 

Woolsey got a new vessel for the season of 1814. 
She was a large brig of twenty-two guns, called the 
Jones, and proved a fast and good vessel. Previously 
to the equipment of this vessel, however, he was sent 
to superintend the transportation of guns and cables, 
from Oswego to the Harbor, by water. This was 
very delicate service, as the enemy had obtained the 
temporary command of the lake, by building. He 
was at the Oswego Falls, engaged in this duty, when 
the English made their descent at Oswego. Woolsey 
showed much address on this occasion. The enemy 
possessing so many means of obtaining information, 
he was compelled to resort to artifice—spreading a 
report that the direction of the stores was to be 
changed. Allowing sufficient time for this rumor to 
reach the enemy, he caused as many guns and cables 
to be run over the fails as he had boats to carry them 
in, and immediately went down the river. At dusk, 
on the evening of the 20th May, the look-outs seeing 
nothing in the offing, he went out with a brigade of 
nineteen heavy boats. The night proved to be dark 
and rainy, and the men toiled until daylight at the 
oars. When light returned the boats were at the 
mouth of Big Salmon River. Here the party was 
met by a small detachment of Indians; a party of 
riflemen, under Major Appling, having the guard 
from Oswego. It was found that one boat had parted 
company in the night. This boat, as it was afterward 
ascertained, attempted to pass the blockading squad- 
ron, and to go direct to the Harbor by water. It was 
captured by the English. 

Woolsey went on, and entered Big Sandy Creek 
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with his charge, agreeably to a previous understand- 
ing. In the mean time, Sir James Yeo, learning the 
situation of the brigade, from the crew of the cap- 
tured boat, sent a strong party, covered by three gun- 
boats, to capture it. The English entered the creek 
with confidence, throwing grape and canister into 
the bushes ahead of them, from some very heavy car- 
ronades. Woolsey set about discharging his guns 
and cables, in order to secure them, while Major 
Appling placed his command in ambush, a short dis- 
tance below the boats. As the English advanced 
they were met by a most destructive fire, and every 
man of their party was captured. Among the prison- 
ers were two captains, four sea lieutenants, aud two 
midshipmen. The stores were safely conveyed to 
the Harbor, and Chauncy was enabled to raise the 
blockade, as soon as he could arm his new ships. 

After the American squadron got out, Woolsey 
commanded the Jones 22. He was only the sixth in 
rank on the lake this summer, there being several cap- 
tains present, beside two commanders that were his 
seniors. The Jones was kept in the squadron until 
Chauncy had swept the lake, but the commodore 
going off Kingston with a diminished force, in the 
hope of tempting Sir James to come out, he ordered 
Woolsey to cruise between Oswego and the Harbor, 
in order to keep the communication between these 
two important points free. At a later day Woolsey 
was sent to join Ridgely, who was blockading the 
Niagara. On this station the Jefferson and the Jones 
experienced a tremendous gale, in which the former 
had to throw some of her guns overboard. _ 

The last service on the lake that season, was in 
transporting the division of Gen. Izard to the west- 
ward. Shortly after, Chauncy collected all his force 
at the Harbor, and prepared to repel an attack, which 
it was expected the English would make, having got 
their two-decker out. 

Peace being made the succeeding winter, most of 
the officers and crews were transferred to the sea- 
board. Woolsey, however, was left in charge of the 
station, where he remained for many years. There 
was a vast amount of property to take care of, and a 
little fleet of dismantled vessels. This continued for 
several’years, but gradually the charge was reduced, 
officer after officer was withdrawn, ship after ship 
was broken up, until, in the end, the trust was one 


‘that might well be confided to a subordinate. In 1817, 


Woolsey was promoted to be a captain, and not long 
after he married a lady of the name of Tredwell, a 
member of the Long Island Family of that name. 








Woolsey passed the flower of his days on Lake 
Ontario. No doubt this was of disservice, by with- 
drawing him, for many years, from the more active 
duties of his profession. But he liked, and was 
liked in, that quarter of the country, and family 
ties came in aid of old associations to keep him 
there. After remaining something like fifteen years 
in the lake service, however, he got the Con- 
stellation frigate, then attached to the West India 
Squadron. Com. Warrington had his pennant in his 
ship, most of the time, and there being very little dif- 
ference in the dates of the commissions of these two 
officers, Woolsey always spoke with feeling of the 
extreme delicacy with which he was treated by his 
superior. On his return from this station, he had 
charge of the Pensacola Yard. 

After quitting Pensacola, Woolsey preferred his 
own claims for a squadron, and he was sent to the 
coast of Brazils, where he commanded, with a broad 
pennant, the usual term. This was the last of his 
service afloat, or, indeed, ashore. His health began to 
decline, not long after his return, and he died in 1838. 

Commodore Woolsey was of the middle height, 
sailor-built, and of a compact, athletic frame. His 
countenance was prepossessing, and had singularly 
the look of a gentleman. In his deportment, he was 
a pleasing mixture of gentleman-like refinement and 
seaman-like frankness. His long intimacy with 
frontier habits could not, and did not, destroy his 
early training, though it possibly impeded some of 
that advancement in his professional and general 
knowledge, which he had so successfully commenced 
in early life. He was an excellent seaman, and few 
officers had more correct notions of the rules of dis- 
cipline. His familiar association with all the classes 
that mingle so freely together in border life, had pro- 
duced a tendency, on his excellent disposition, to re- 
lax too much in his ordinary intercourse, perhaps, 
but his good sense prevented this weakness from 
proceeding very far. Woolsey rather wanted the 
grimace than the substance of authority. A better- 
hearted man never lived. All who sailed with him 
loved him, and he had sufficient native mind, and 
sufficient acquired instruction, to command the re- 
spect of many of the strongest intellects of the service, 

The widow of Commodore Woolsey still lives. 
She has several children, and we regret to say, like 
those of her sex who survive the public servants of 
this country, she is left with few of the world’s goods 
to console her. Woolsey’s eldest son is in the navy, 
and has nearly reached the rank of lieutenant. 





Bricut bow ! that bendest o’er the murky cloud 
Of human griefs, oft in my fancy’s dreams 
I’ve thought that thou wert lit up by the gleams 

Of Heaven’s own sunshine, falling on the crowd 

Of tear-drops which gush forth, when man is bowed 

Beneath affliction’s rod. Oh then his eye 

Is turned, like the Chaldean’s, to the sky, 
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When darkness reigns, and tempest tones are loud, 
To spy amid the gloom thy starry form! + 
Blest friend of man! sweet soother of the storm, 
Sure anchor to the spirit tempest-driven— 
To new exertions thou dost nerve the arm, 
And calm the fevered brain. To me be given 
Thy rays, bright messenger ! to cheer my way to Heaven! 
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A PEEP WITHIN DOORS. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 





TueEre was bustle in the little dressing-room of 
young Ella Lane; a dodging about of lights, a con- 
stant tramping of a fat, good-natured serving-maid, a 
flitting of curious, smiling little girls, and a disarrang- 
ing of drapery and furniture, not very often occurring 
in this quiet, tasteful corner. An arch-looking Miss 
of twelve was standing before a basket of flowers, 
selecting the choicest, and studying carefully their 
arrangement, with parted lips and eyes demurely 
downcast, as though thinking of the time when the 
little fairy watching so intently by her side would 
perform the same service for her. On the bed lay a 
light fleecy dress of white, with silver cords and 
clusters of silver leaves, and sashes of a pale blue, 
and others of a still paler pink, and here and there a 
little wreath of flowers, or a small bunch of marabouts 
—in short, ornaments enough to crush one individual, 
had their weight been at all proportioned to their 
bulk. Immediately opposite a small pier-glass sat a 
girl of seventeen, in half undress, her full, round 
arms shaded only by a fold of linen at the shoulder, 
and her eye resting very complacently on the little 
foot placed somewhat ostentatiously upon an ottoman 
before her. And, indeed, that foot wasa very dainty- 
looking thing, in its close-fitting slipper, altogether 
unequaled by any thing but the finely curved and 
tapered ankle so fully revealed above it. Imme- 
diately behind the chair of the young lady stood a 
fair, mild-looking matron, her slender fingers care- 
fully thridding the masses of hair mantling the ivory 
neck and shoulders of her eldest daughter, prepara- 
tory to platting it into those long braids so well cal- 
culated to display the contour of a fine head. There 
was a smile upon the mother’s lip, not like that dim- 
pling at the corners of the mouth of the little bouquet- 
maker, but a pleased, gratified smile, and yet half- 
shadowed over by a strange anxiety, that she seemed 
striving to conceal from her happy children. Some- 
times her fingers paused in their graceful employment, 
and her eye rested vacantly wherever it chanced to 
fall; and then, with an effort, the listlessness passed, 
and the smile came back, though manifestly tempered 
by some heaviness clinging to the heart. 

At last the young girl was arrayed; each braid in 
its place, and a wreath of purple buds falling behind 
the ear; her simple dress floating about her slight 
figure like an airy cloud, every fold arranged by a 
mother’s careful fingers; her white kid gloves drawn 
upon her hands, and fan, bouquet, and kerchief all in 
readiness. The large, warm shawl had been care- 
fully laid upon her shoulders, the mother’s kiss was 
on her bright cheek, and a “don’t stay late, dear,” 
in her ear; she had shaken her fan at the saucy 
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Nelly, and pinched the cheek of Rosa, and was now 
toying with little Susy’s fingers, when the head of 
the serving-maid was again thrust in at the door, to 
hasten the arrangements. Ella tripped gaily down 
stairs, but when she reached the bottom she paused. 

“T am sorry to go without you, mamma.” 

‘*T am sorry you’re obliged to, dear ; but I hope you 
will find it very pleasant.’’ 

“*Tt will be pleasant, I have no doubt; but, mamma, 
I am afraid that you are not quite well, or, perhaps,” 
she whispered, ‘“‘ you have something to trouble you— 
if so, I should like very much to stay with you.” 

*“No, dear, I am well, quite well, and—” Mrs. 
Lane did not say happy, for the falsehood died on her 
lip, but she smiled so cheerily, and her eye looked so 
clear and bright as it met her daughter’s, that Ella 
took it for a negative. 

“Ah! I see how it is, mamma; you are afraid my 
new frock is prettier than any of yours; and you 
don’t mean to be outshone by little people. Do you 
know, I shall tell Mrs. Witman all about it?” 

**T will let you tell any thing that you choose, so 
that you do not show too much vanity ; but do n’t stay 
late. Good-night, darling.” 

“* Good-night, till sleeping-time, mamma.” And, 
with a light laugh, Ella Lane left her mother’s side 
and sprang into the carriage. 

When Mrs. Lane turned from the door, the smile 
had entirely disappeared, and an expression of anxious 
solicitude occupied its place. While the joyous 
children went bounding on before her, she paused 
beneath the hall lamp, and pulling a scrap of paper 
from her bosom read— 

** Do not go out to-night, dear mother; I mast see 
you. He will not come in before eleven—I will be 
with you at ten.” 

It was written in a hurried, irregular hand, and 
was without signature; but it needed none. 

** My poor, poor boy!’ murmured the now almost 
weeping mother, as she crushed the paper in her 
hand, and laid it back upon her heart. “It may be 
wrong to deceive Him so; but how can a mother re- 
fuse to see the son she has carried in her arms, and 
nursed upon her bosom? Poor Robert!” 

Aye, poor Robert, indeed! the only son of one of 
the proudest and wealthest citizens of New York, 
and yet without a shelter for his head! 

Mr. Lane had lived a bachelor until the age of 
forty-two, when he married a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, the mother whom we have already intro- 
duced to our readers. She was gentle and complying ; 
hence, the rigid sternness of his character, which so 
many years of loneliness had by no means tended to 
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soften, seldom had an opportunity to exhibit itself. 
But the iron was all there, though buried for a time 
in the flowers which love had nursed into bloom 
above it. Thecldest of their children was a boy; a 
frank, heartsome, merry fellow—a lamb to those 
who would condescend to lead him by love, but ex- 
hibiting, even in infancy, an indomitable will, that 
occasioned the young mother many an anxious fore- 
boding. But as the boy grew toward manhood, a 
new and deeper cause for anxiety began to appear. 
To Robert’s gayety were added other qualities that 
made him a fascinating companion: his society was 
constantly sought, first by the families in which his 
parents were on terms of intimacy, and then by 
others, and still others, till Mrs. Lane began to tremble 
lest among her son’s associates might be found some 
of exceptionable character. By degrees he spent 
fewer evenings at home, went out with her less fre- 
quently, and accounted for his absence less satisfac- 
torily. Then she spoke to him upon the subject, and 
received his assurance that all was well, that she 
need not be troubled about his falling into bad com- 
pany. 

But she ws troubled. 

There was a wild sparkle in the boy’s eye, and an 
unnatural glow upon his cheek, that told of unhealthy 
excitement, at evening; but in the morning it was 
all gone, and his gayety, sometimes his cheerfulness 
fled with it. Oh! what sickness of the heart can 
compare with that indefinable fear, that foreshadow- 
ing of evil, which will sometimes creep in between 
our trust and our love; while we dare not show to 
the object of it, much less to others, any thing but a 
smiling lip and a serene brow. Mrs. Lane was 
anxious, but she confined her anxiety to her own 
bosom; not even whispering it to her husband, lest 
he should ridicule it on the one hand, or, on the 
other, exercise a severity which should lead to a 
collision. But matters grew worse and worse con- 
stantly ; Robert was now seldom home till late at 
night, and then he came heated and flurried, and 
hastened away to bed, as though his mother’s loving 
eye were a monitor he could not meet. She sought 
Opportunities to warn him, as she had formerly done, 
but he understood and evaded them; and so several 


.more weeks passed by—weeks of more importance 


than many a life-time. Finally Mrs. Lane became 
seriously alarmed, und consulted her husband. 

‘T have business with you to-night, Robert,” said 
Mr. Lane, pointedly, as the boy was going out after 
dinner, ‘‘and will see you in the library at nine 
o’clock.” 

“T—I have—an engagement, sir. If some other 
hour—” 

‘* No other hour will do. You have no engagement 
that will be allowed to interfere with those I make 
for you.” 

Robert was about to answer—perhaps angrily— 
when he caught a glimpse of his mother. Her face 
was of an ashy hue, and a large tear was trembling 
in her eye. He turned hastily away and _ hurried 
along the hall, but before he reached the street door, 
her hand was upon his arm, and she whispered in 





his ear, “‘ Meet your father at nine, as he has bidden 
you, Robert; and do not—for my sake, for your 
mother’s sake, dear Robert—do not say any thing to 
exasperate him.” 

‘Do not fear, mother,” he answered, in a subdued 
tone; then, as the door closed behind him, he mut- 
tered, ‘‘he will be exasperated enough with little 
saying, if his business is what I suspect. What a 
fool I have been—mad—mad! I wish I had told him 
at first, without waiting to be driven to it; but now— 
well, I will make one more attempt—desperate it 
must be—and then, if the worst comes, he will only 
punish me—that I can bear patiently, for I deserve it; 
but it would kill my poor mother—oh! he must not 
tell her.” 

Mrs. Lane started nervously at every ring of the 
door-bell that evening; and when at nine she heard 
it, she could not forbear stepping into the hall to see 
who was admitted. It was her husband; and, only 
waiting to inquire of the girl if Mr. Robert had yet 
come in, he passed on to the library. Mrs. Lane 
found it more difficult than ever to sustain conversa- 
tion—she became abstracted, nervous; and when, at 
last, her few evening visiters departed, she was so 
manifestly relieved that Ella inquired, in surprise, if 
any thing had been said or done to annoy her. It 
was past ten, and Robert had not yet appeared. 
Finally the bell was pulled violently, and she hastened 
to. the door herself. With livid lip and blood-shot 
eye, her son stepped to the threshold; and, starting 
at sight of her, he hurried away to the library with- 
out giving her another glance. How slowly passed 
the moments to the waiting mother! How she longed 
to catch but a tone of those voices, both so loved, 
that she might know whether they sounded in confi- 
dence or anger! What Robert’s course had been 
she could not guess, but she knew that he would be 
required to give a strict account of himself, and she 
dreaded the effect of her husband’s well-known 
severity. A few minutes passed (they seemed an 
age to her) and then she heard the door of the library 
thrown open; and, a moment after, a quick, light 
step sounded upon the stairs. It was Robert’s. 

‘You are not going out again, my son?” she in- 
quired. 

“Father will tell you why I go, dear mother,” said 
the boy, pausing and pressing her hand affectionately. 
‘‘T must not wait to answer questions now.” He 
passed on till he reached the door, then turning back, 
whispered, ‘‘ Be at Mrs. Hinman’s to-morrow eve- 
ning, mother,” and before she had time to ask a ques- 
tion or utter an exclamation of surprise, he had dis- 
appeared up the street. 

But poor Mrs. Lane was soon made acquainted 
with the truth. Mr. Lane was somewhat vexed with 
himself for not perceiving his son’s tendency to error 
before; and, like many another, he seemed resolved 
to make up in decision what he had lost by blindness. 
It was this which had occasioned his sharpness when 
he made the appointment ; and he considered his dig- 
nity compromised when nine o’clock passed and his 
son seemed resolved on acting in open disobedience 
to his command. An hour’s ruminating on the sub- 
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ject did not tend to soften his feelings ; and when, at 
last, the culprit appeared, he was in a mood for any 
thing but mercy. He demanded peremptorily a full 
confession; and Robert gave it. He did not color, 
soften, nor extenuate; but boldly—too boldly, per- 
haps—declaring that he scorned falsehood, he told 
the whole. He had fallen into gay society, then into 
vicious ; and he was not the one to occupy a minor 
position anywhere. Wit and wine seduced him, 
and in an evil hour he sat down to the gaming-table. 
He had played at first for a trivial stake, then more 
deeply, and to-night, in the hope of retrieving his 
bad fortune, he had plunged in almost past extrication. 
At any time Mr. Lane would have been shocked— 
now he was exasperated, and spoke bitterly. At first 
Robert did not retort, for he had come in resolved on 
confession and reformation ; but finally anger got the 
better of repentance, and he answered as a son, and 
particularly an erring son, should not. Then a few 
more words ensued, unreasonable on both sides: Mr. 
Lane asserting that debts so contracted were dis- 
honest ones, and should not be paid; and Robert de- 
claring that they should be paid, if he gamed his life- 
long to win the money; till, finally, the old man’s 
rage became uncontrollable. It was in obedience to 
his father’s command that Robert left his home that 
night, with the order never to cross the threshold 
again. 

For two or three weeks Mrs. Lane, now and then 
of an evening, met her son at the houses of her 
friends, and then he disappeared almost entirely. 
While she could meet him, and speak a few words 
even in a gay party, and perceive that he regarded 
her with as much affection as ever, she continued 
strong in the hope of final reformation and recon- 
ciliation; but when, evening after evening, she 
carried a hoping heart abroad, and dragged home a 
disappointed one, imagination busied itself with a 
thousand horrors. Her first-born, her only son, the 
darling of her young heart, her pride in the first years. 
of wedded life, he whom she had loved so fondly, 
and cherished so tenderly—to what vice, what suffer- 
ing might not he be exposed! Then she had no con- 
fidant, no friend to sympathize with or encourage her. 
Since the first disclosure she had never mentioned 
Robert’s name to her husband, and Ella knew only 
that some angry words had estranged her father and 
brother for a time—she was enviably ignorant of 
Robert’s guilt and danger. 

The evening on which our story commences Mrs. 
Lane had intended to spend abroad with her daughter, 
but had been prevented by the receipt of the note 
above mentioned. Robert had never been home 
since he was commanded to leave it; and, though 
anxious both about the cause and result, she could 
not but be rejoiced at the thought of seeing him again 
in her own private sitting-room. She had many 
things, too, to learn. She wished to know where he 
lived, how he supported himself, and what were his 
intentions for the future. And she wished to ex- 
postulate with and advise him—in short, her mother’s 
heart told her that every thing could be done in that 
one evening. 





While Mrs. Lane walked up and down her little 
sitting-room, wishing that ten o’clock would come, 
her son entered his small, scantily furnished apart- 
ment in a decent boarding-house, and, throwing him- 
self upon the only chair within it, he covered his 
face with his hands. For a long time he sat in this 
position; then he rose, and, taking down a pocket- 
pistol, he examined it carefully, primed it and laid it 
beneath his pillow. Immediately, however, he took 
it out, charged it heavily, and, laying it on the table, 
folded his arms and gazed upon it, muttering, “ It 
‘may be needed when I least expect it. I have one 
friend, at least, while this is by. After pacing two 
or three times across the narrow space between his 
bed-head and the little window at the foot, he opened 
the door of a small closet, and, taking thence cloak 
and muffler, carefully adjusted them ; then, slouching 
a broad-brimmed hat over his eyes, he hurried down 
the stairs into the street. Two or three times Robert 
Lane paused and reasoned with himself, before he 
reached his father’s door; and even when his hand 
was extended to the bell-knob he hesitated. 

‘* T must see her at any risk,” he at last exclaimed, 
pulling lightly upon the cord. 

The girl started when she opened the door, but 
gave no other token of recognition. Robert inquired 
for Mrs. Lane, and, following after the girl, found 
himself in the back sitting-room, remembered but 
too, too fondly for his composure. As soon as the 
door closed behind him, he cast off his mufflings, and, 
throwing himself upon a little ottoman at his mother’s 
feet, leaned his forehead on her knees. 

‘Ts it any new trouble, Robert?” she inquired, 
tenderly, and, laying her hand gently on his head, 
“any new—gwilt ?” she whispered, bending her lips 
close to his ear, and placing the other arm over his 
neck. ie 

“Tell your mother, Robert—tell her every thing— 
she may help you—she will—oh, Robert! you 
know she will love you and cling to you through 
it all!” : 

The boy raised his head, and now she saw, for the 
first time, the change that had come over him. His 
face was haggard, his eye sunk and blood-shot, that 
round, rosy cheek, which her lip had loved to meet, 
had grown pale and thin, and in place of the gay, 
careless smile had risen looks of anxiety and bitter- 
ness. 

“*T shall break your heart, mother,” he said, sor- 
rowfully, ‘‘and poor little Ella’s too. Oh! it is a 
dreadful thing to murder those one loves best. I 
never meant to do it—try to believe that, dear mo- 
ther, whatever comes.” 

**T do believe it, Robert.” 

** Ah! you know only a small part yet; but I could 
not go away without seeing and telling you. I knew 
you would learn it from others, and I wanted to hear 
you say you could love me after all. I knew you 
would, but I wanted to hear you say it.” 

“ T will, Robert, I will; but surely you have nothing 
worse to tell than I know already ?” 

The boy looked down, his lip quivered, and the 
large purple veins upon his forehead worked them- 
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selves into knots, and rose and fell as though ready 
to burst at every throb. 

She passed her hand soothingly over them. 

‘“‘ Whatever it is, Robert, you are not before a 
harsh judge now. Tell it to your mother, my darling 
boy; perhaps she can’ assist, advise—she certainly 
can Jove you through all.” 

‘Qh, mother! you. must not speak so, or I can 
never tell you. If you talk like this—if you do not 
blame me, I shall almost wish I had gone away with- 
out seeing you. Oh! if I had only listened to you 
six months ago! but they flattered me and I was 
foolish, I was wicked. But I thought of you all the 
time, mother—of you and Ella—and I promised my- 
self every night when I went to my pillow that I 
would break away from the things that were en- 
tangling me, and become all that you desired. I was 
not conscious then of doing any thing decidedly 
wrong; but I knew that my companions were not 
such as you would approve, and I knew—I couid but 
know—that I was too much intoxicated by their 
flatteries. At last I resorted to cards; I played very 
cautiously at first, and only to do as others did, then 
for larger sums, and again still larger, till finally it 
became my sole object to recover the moneys I had 
lost, and thus prevent the necessity of applying to my 
father for more. [still lost, and still went on, till finally 
the discovery, which, I believe, dear mother, all in 
kindness, you brought about, was made. Perhaps I 
was in the wrong, but, mother, it ded seem to me 
dishonorable to refuse to pay those debts which—” 

‘Your father was angry, or he would not have 
refused. You tried his patience, Robert, and then, I 
fear, you were more bold than conciliatory.” 

‘*T made one more attempt to better my fortunes 
that evening, and the time passed before I was aware 
of it; I promised—I told them—those scoffers, mo- 
ther—that it was my last evening among them; I 
promised myself so, and repeated it to my father ; and 
I would have kept my promise—J word. But you 
know how it turned. Then I was desperate.” 

Mrs. Lane trembled, and passed her arm caress- 
ingly about his neck, as though to reassure him. “TI 
met you several times afier that, Robert, and you did 
not seem so very unhappy.” 

**T was determined to have the money, mother, 
and I got it.” 

** How, Robert ?” 

** Not honestly.” 

The boy’s voice was low and husky; and his hand, 
as it closed over his mother’s, while his forehead 
again rested on her knees, was of a death-like chilli- 
ness. 

A faintness came over her, a horrid feeling went 
curdling round her heart, and she felt as though her 
breath was going away from her. But the cold hand 
was freezing about hers, the throbbing forehead rested 
on her knees, and every sob, as it burst forth uncon- 
trolledly, fell like a crushing weight upon her bosom. 
It was the mother’s pitying heart, that, subduing its 
own emotions, enabled her again to articulate, though 
in a low whisper, ‘‘ How, Robert?” 

“By forgery. No matter for the particulars—I 
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could not tell them now, and you could not hear. To- 
morrow all will be discovered, and I must escape. 
Such fear, such agony—oh, mother! what have I not 
endured? No punishment men can inflict will ever 
be half so heavy. I deserve it, though—all, and ten 
thousand times more. But I never meant it should 
come to this, mother; believe me, I never did. I 
meant to pay it before now, and I thought I could. I 
have won some money, but not half—scarce a tithe 
of what I ought to have, so there is nothing left but 
flight and disgrace. You do not answer me, mother; 
I knew I should break your heart, I knew—” 

Mrs. Lane made a strong effort, and murmured 
brokenly, 

** To-morrow—to-morrow ! 
boy !” 

‘** | know that after deeds cannot compensate, mo- 
ther; but if a life of rectitude, if—’ Robert paused 
suddenly and started to his feet. ‘I know that step, 
mother !” 

“* Hush, my son, hush!” Mrs. Lane had time for 
no more before her husband entered the apartment. 
A cloud instantly overspread his countenance. 

** You here, sirrah! What business brings you to 
the home you have desecrated ?”’ 

**T came to see my mother, sir.” 

** Nay,” interposed the lady, anticipating the storm 
that seemed gathering on her husband’s brow, “let 
the fault be mine. He is my own child, and I must 
see him—a little while—you cannot refuse to leave 
me a little while with my own boy.” 

“It is the last time, then,” said Mr. Lane, sternly. 

‘“‘ The last time!” echoed Robert, in a tone of 
mocking bitterness. 

‘“‘ The last time!”? whispered the white lips of the 
mother, as though she had but that moment compre- 


Oh! my poor, ruined 


_hended it; and, as the door closed upon the retreating 


| form of her husband, she slid to the floor, lightly and 


unresistingly. Robert did not attempt to call for 
assistance, but he raised her head to his bosom, and 
covered her pale face with his boyish tears. 

“T have killed her! my poor, poor mother!” he 
sobbed. ‘That Z should be sucha wretch! J! her 
son !—with all her care and with all her love! Oh! 
if they had but given me a coffin foracradle! A 


| grave then would have been a blessed thing; but it is 
| too late now, too late!” 


him to begone, 
/ exclaimed, gaspingly. 
' escape if you do not go now. 


Mrs. Lane was awakened bythe warm tears raining 
upon her face; and, starting up wildly, she entreated 
‘“‘ Every moment is precious!” she 
“You may not make your 
Oh, Robert! promise 


/me—on your knees, before your mother, and in the 
, sight of your God, promise, my poor boy, that you 
will forsake the ways of vice, that you will become 


an honorab!e and a useful man—promise this, Robert, 
and then go! Your mother, who has gloried, who 


_ has doted on you, entreats you to begone from her 





forever !” 

“T cannot go to-night, mother. I waited to see 
you, and so lost the opportunity; but there is no 
danger. It is too late to take a boat now. I shall go 
to some of the landings above when I leave here, 
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: and in the morning go aboard the first boat that | my brother! Is it so, mamma? is my brother a vil- 
inees.” 7 lain, a forger, is he—” . 
Again the mother required the promise of reforma- | ‘Hush, Ella, hush!” interrupted Mrs. Lane. “It 


tion, and it was given earnestly and solemnly. Then | is for those who have hard hearts to condemn—not 
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he again sat down on the ottoman at her feet; and, 
with one hand laid lovingly upon his head, and the 
other clasped in both of his, she spent an hour in 
soothing, counseling, and admonishing him. So 
deeply were both engaged, that neither the merry 
voice of Ella in the door-way, nor her step along the 
hall, reached them. 

‘‘ Has my mother retired ?” was her first inquiry. 

“No, miss; she is in the back sitting-room,” and 
before the girl could add that she was engaged with 
a stranger, Ella had bounded to the door, and flung it 
wide open. * : 

* Robert !—youw here, Robert! If I had only 
known it, I should have been home long ago. So 
you are sorry you quarreled with papa, and you have 
come back to be a good boy, and go out with me 
when I want a nice beau, and all that! Well, it does 
look natural to see you here.” 

As the young girl spoke she cast hood and shawl 
upon the floor; and, with one bared arm thrown 
carelessly over her brother’s shoulder, she crouched 
at her mother’s feet, looking into her eyes with an 
expression which seemed to say, ‘* Now tell me all 
about it—you must have had strange doings this 
evening.” > 

But neither Mrs. Lane nor Robert spoke. The 
boy only strained her convulsively to his heart; 
while the poor mother covered her own face with 
her hands to hide the tears, which, nevertheless, 
found their way between her jeweled fingers. 

The eyes of the fair girl turned from one to an- 
other in amazement; then, pressing her lips to the 
cheek of her brother, she whispered, 

“ What is it, Robin? Has papa refused to let you 
come back? J will ask him; I will tell him you 
must come, and then you will, for he never refused 
me anything. Don’tcry,mamma; I will go upstairs 
now, and have it settled. Papa cannot say no to 
me, for I have on the very dress he selected himself, 
and he said I should be irresistible in it. I will re- 
mind him of that.” 

* Alas! my poor Ella!” sobbed Mrs. Lane, “ this 
trouble is too great for you to settle. Our Robert has 
come home now for the last time—we part from him 
to-night forever.” 

** Forever !” and Ella’s cheek turned as pale as the 
white glove which she raised to push back the curls 
from her forehead. 

“ Yes, forever,” answered Robert, calmly, ‘I will 
tell you all about it, Ella. You seem not to know 
that it was something worse than a quarrel which 
lost me my home. I had contracted debts—impro- 
perly, wickedly—and my father refused to pay them. 
I obtained the money for the purpose, and now, Ella, 
I must escape or—or—” 

** How did you get the money, Robert?” 

The boy answered in a whisper. 

“You!” exclaimed Ella, springing to her feet and 
speaking almost scornfully; “you, Robert Lane! 





for thee, my daughter. There will be insults enough 
heaped upon his poor head to-morrow—let him at 
least have love and. pity here.” 

“Pity! Who did he pity or love when he de- 
liberately—” 

“Ella! Ella!” again interposed Mrs. Lane, almost 
sternly. 

** Nay, mother,” said the boy, in a tone of touching 
mournfulness, ‘do not blame poor Ella. She does 
right to despise me. I have outraged her feelings, 
and disgraced her name. She deserves pity, and she 
will need it, when people point at her and say what 
her brother is. J have forfeited all claim even to 
that. Oh, mother! why did you not let me die in 
that last sickness? it would have saved a world of 
wo.” 

Ella stood for a moment, her head erect, and her 
lip white and tremulous, while tears came crowding 
to her eyes, and her face worked with emotion ; the 
next she threw herself into the arms of her brother. 

“Forgive me, Robin! my own dear, darling 
brother! I do pity you! I do love you, and will 
forever! But, oh! it is a horrible thing to be a 
forger’s sister! I cannot forget that, Robert, and I 
must say it, if it break your heart to hear me, it is 
horrible! horrible !”’ 

“Tt ¢s horrible, Ella; I never thought to bring it 
upon you, but—” 

** Why are you here, Robert? Will they not find 
you, and drag you—oh, mamma! where shall we 
hide him ?—what can we do?” 

It was several minutes before Ella could be made 
to comprehend the absence of immediate danger ; 
and then she insisted’on hearing all the particulars of 
the crime, even though poor Robert appeared to be 
on the rack while giving them. She loved her 
brother dearly, and was distressed for him; but she 
thought too of herself, and the disgrace of her family ; 
hers was not a mother’s meek, affectionate heart; a 
mother’s all-enduring, self-sacrificing nature. At 
last she started up eagerly. 


“The disgrace may be avoided; papa will of 


course shield his own name; I will go to him 
directly.” 

‘* But the sin, my child, the conscious degradation ?” 
inquired Mrs. Lane, with reproof in her mild eye. 
‘¢ What will you do with that, Ella?” 

** Poor Robert!” whispered the girl, again folding 
her white arms about him; “he is sorry for what he 
has done; and our kind Heavenly Father is more 
ready to forgive than we. You will never do sucha 
wicked thing again, dear Robin, will you?” 

Robert answered only by convulsive sobs, and 
Ella, too, sobbed for a few moments in company ; 
then, suddenly breaking away from him, she hurried 
up the stairs. Along the hall she went, as fast as her 
trembling feet could carry her, and passed the room 
in which she had been so happy while willing hands 
decorated her pretty person; but when she reached 
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her father’s door, she paused in dread. She. could 
hear his heavy, monotonous tramp as he walked up 
and down the room; and, remembering his almost 
repulsive sternness, she dreaded meeting him. “If 
I had oniy known it before,” thought Ella, “all 
might have been avoided, but now it is almost too 
much to ask.” A fresh burst of tears had no ten- 
dency to calm her; and she could scarce support her 
trembling frame, when, repeating to herself, ‘ he 
must be saved!” she gathered courage to open the 
door. The old man paused in his promenade, and 
fixed his troubled eye sternly on the intruder, while 
Ella rushed forward, and, twining her arms about 
him, buried her face in his bosom. 

“Oh! Iam so wretched!’ she exclaimed, all her 
courage forsaking her on the instant, and then she 
sobbed, as Mr. Lane had never supposed his daughter 
could. But he did not attempt to quiet her; he only 
drew her closer to him, as though he would thus 
have shielded her from the wretchedness that was 
bursting her young theart.. At last Ella broke forth, 
** Come down and see Robert, papa, come and save 
him. They will drag him away to prison for forgery, 
and you will be the father of a condemned criminal, 
and I his sister. Oh! do not let him go away from 
us so, papa—come down and see him, and you will 
pity him—you cannot help it.” 

‘** Forgery, Ella!” he has not—” 

“* He has! and you must save him, papa, for your 
own sake, for all our sakes.” 

“Do you snow this, Ella? It is not true—it is a 
miserable subterfuge to wheedle money from his mo- 
ther—money to squander among the vile wretches 
whom he has preferred to us. No, send him back to 
his dissolute—” 

**Ts that the way to make him better, papa?” in- 
quired Ella, raising her head and fixing her sparkling 
eye upon him resolutely. ‘‘ You sent him back to 
them before; you shut him away from yourself and 
from mamma—you closed the door upon my only 
brother—there was none by to say, ‘take care, Robin,’ 
none to give him a smile but those who were leading 
him to ruin; and no wonder that they have made 
him what he is. Be careful, papa. Robert has com- 
mitted a crime, a dreaful crime; but it was when 
you, who should have prevented it, had shut your 
heart against him, when we, who might have pre- 
vented it, were obliged to go abroad to see him, and 
then could give him no more than a few stolen words. 
It was not just to keep me in ignorance so long, for 
he is my own brother, and only one little year older 
than I; but I know all about it now, and if Robert is 
put in prison, I had almost as lief be in his place as 
yours.” 

‘Ella! Ella!” 

‘“‘T should, papa. I know that one like you cannot 
do wrong without feeling remorse; and when you 
reflect that poor Robert might haye been saved, if 
you had only had more patience with him, you will 
never sleep peacefully again.” 

“Ella, my child,” said the old man, cowering in 
spite of himself, ‘‘ what has come over you? Who 
has set you up to talk in this way to your father? I 





suppose I am to be answerable for this impertinence, 
too.” 

**Oh, papa! you know this is not impertinence. 
I have a right to say it, for the love I bear my only 
brother; you know that my own heart is all which 
has set me up to it, and your heart, dear papa, is say- 
ing the same thing. You must forgive Robert, and 
you must save him and us the disgrace of an ex- 
posure.” 

‘*T will avert the disgrace while I have the power, 
Ella, but that will not be long, if he goes on at this 
rate. Do you know the amount of money he asks ?” 

“* He asks none—I ask for him the sum that you re- 
fused before.” 

** Ah! he has gained the victory, then. * Well, tell 
him to enjoy his villanous triumph. Give him that, 
and say to him, that if he has any decency left he 
will drop a name which has never been stained but 
by him, and leave us to the little peace we may glean, 
after he has trampled our best feelings under foot.” 

“Thank you, papa; and may I not tell him you 
forgive him ?” 

cé No 199 

“That you pity him?” 

cs No 99 

‘* May I not say that when he is reformed he may 
come back to us, and be received with open arms 
and hearts ?”’ 

‘* Say nothing but what I bid you, and go!” 

Ella turned away witha sigh. She had scarcely 
closed the door when a deep, heavy groan broke 
upon her ear, and she paused. Another and another 
followed, so heart-rending, so agonizing, that she 
grew faint with fear. For a moment her hand trem- 
bled upon the lateh, and then she raised it, and, glid- 
ing up to her father, folded her arms about him, and 
pressed her lips to his. 

‘*Forgive,me, dear papa, forgive your own Ella 
her first unkind words. I was thinking only of poor 
Robert, and did not well know whatI said. I am 
sorry—very sorry—cannot you forgive me, papa?” 

“Yes, child, yes. Good-night, darling !—there, 
go !” 

** And Robert ?” 

No answer. 

** You will feel better if you see him, papa.” 

“Got go!” 

Again Ella turned from the door and hurried down 
the stairs. Still the boy sat with his face in his mo- 
ther’s lap, and his arms twined about her waist. 
Both started at sight of her slight figure, dressed, as 
it was, for a different scene from this. The pale, 
anxious face, looking out from the rich masses of 
curls now disarranged and half drawn back behind 
her ear, appeared as though long years had passed 
over it in that one half hour. Poor Ella! it wasa 
fearful ordeal for glad, buoyant seventeen. 

‘There is the money, Robert,” she said, flinging 
the purse upon the table, ‘‘and now you must go 
back with me and say to our father that you are 
sorry you have made him miserable.” 

‘¢ He will turn me from the door, Ella.” 

** And do you not deserve it !” 
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“ Ella!’ interposed the tender mother. 

“J do; that and more. But perhaps he will think 
I come to mock him.” 

“Your manner and words will tell him for what 
you come. You have very nearly killed our poor 
father, Robert. I have seen his gray hairs to-night 
almost as low as the grave will lay them. I have 
seen him in such agony as nore of us are capable 
of enduring. You ought to go to him, Robert—go on 
your knees, and, whatever he says to you, you will 
have no right to complain.” 

“Ella, child! Ella!” exclaimed Mrs. Lane. “ You 
have too much of your father’s spirit—that is, too 
much for a woman. Beware how you ‘break the 
bruised reed.’ ” 

“Ella is right, mother,” said the boy, rising. ‘I 
will go to him—I will tell him how wretched I have 
made myself; how I wish that I could take the whole 
load of wretchedness, and relieve those I love. I 
will promise him to look out some humble corner of 
the earth and hide myself in it, away from his sight 
forever. Perhaps he will bid me earn his confidence 
by years of rectitude—perhaps he will, but, if he does 
not, Ella is right—whatever he says to me, if he 
curse me, I shall have no right to complain.” 

* But J will complain, Robin!” exclaimed the girl, 
with a fresh burst of tears; ‘and wherever you go, 
I will go with you. Poor, dear papa! But he shall 
not separate us—we, who have sat upon his knee at 
the same time—his own darling chiidren! I will never 
stay here while you are without a home, Robin.” 

The excited girl clasped both hands over her 
brother’s arm, and led the way up stairs, while the 
trembling mother followed, praying in her heart that 
the interview might terminate more favorably than 
her fears promised. . 

When they entered Mr. Lane’s room, the old man 
sat in his armed chair, leaning over a table, and rest- 
ing his forehead upon his clasped hands. Books 
were scattered around, but they had evidently not 


as though from faintness. Had his hair become 
grayer, and his vigorous frame bended within a few 
days? It certainly seemed so; and the heart of the 
erring boy was stricken at the sight. The sorrow 
that he had brought upon his mother and sister had 
been duly weighed, but his stern father had never 
been reckoned among the sufferers. 

A loud convulsive sob burst from his bosom, and 
he threw himself, without a word, at the old man’s 
feet. The mother drew near and joined her son, 
meanwhile, raising her pale face pleadingly to het 
husband’s; and Ella, first kissing her father’s hand, 
and bathing it with a shower of warm tears, placed 
it on Robert’s head. k 

“You forgive him, papa—you forgive poor Robin? 
He shall never act wickedly again; and he is your 
only son.” 

The old man strove to speak, but the words died 
in his throat; again he made a strong effort, but emo- 
tion overmastered him ; and, sliding from his chair 
into the midst of the group, he extended his arms, 
enclosing all of them, and, bowing his head to the 
shoulder of his son, wept aloud. 

** Stay with us, Robert!” he at last said; ‘‘ we can 
none of us live without you. Stay, and make your- 
self worthy of the love that forgives so much!” 

Men never knew by what a very hair had once 
hung Robert Lane’s welfare—that a mere breath 
alone had stood between him and ignominy. Years 
after, when he was an honored and respected citizen, 
adorning his brilliant talents by virtues as rare as 
they were ennobling, no one knew why he should 
turn ever to the erring with encouraging words. 
The key-stone of his generous forbearance was 
buried in the hearts of three, and they all loved him. 
It was buried; but yet a white-haired old man, who 
watched his course with an eagle-eye, and followed 
his footsteps dotingly, receiving always the most re- 
fined and deferential attention, might often have 





been used that evening; there was a glass of water 
standing beside him, and his neck-cloth was loosened 


been heard muttering to himself, with proud and 
| wondering affection, ‘ ‘This my son was dead and is 
, alive again; he was lost and is found.’ ” 
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There’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance. Shakspeare. 


On the far shores of Hellé there grows a wild flower, 
To memory sacred—an emblem of thee— 

It blooms through all changes, in sunshine and shower, 
And botanists call it the Rose of the Sea.* 


Where the dwarf-shrub finds root, where the gray lichen 
springeth, 
Where the wild goat looks down from his height o’er 
the tide ; 


* Rosmarinus. 


*Mid the chill frosts, all fadeless, it fearlessly clingeth 
In fragrance and bloom to the rock’s rugged side. 


And thus when thy youth’s lovely summer shall perish, 
When life’s flowers lie withered and strown by the blast, 
Thy memory its fond recollections will cherish, 
Will cling in its verdure and bloom to the past. 


Oh! well have they named thee “ Wild Flower of the 
Prairie,” 
All gracefully blooming, dear one, as thou art; 
But I have baptized thee, my wild herb, Rose-Mary— 
Sweet flower of remembrance set deep in my heart. 
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THE BLIND FIDDLER OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM AN EXCEEDINGLY RARE DUTCH MS. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DUTCHMAN’s FIRESIDE,’’ ETC. 





Orpheus, as ancient poets say, 
Reclaimed his wife when stol’n away, 
And with a flourish of his bow ‘ 
Melted the very fiends below; 

Others aver that Big Orion 

Did by his music*¥ tame a lion: 
Terpauder, too, as all may see, 

Once quell’d a mob with tweedledee ; 
But our Blind Fiddler beat Apollo 

And his old minstrel wights all hollow, 
Since from this tale it plain appears 
He ravished people without ears, 

And, what was harder yet you’ll think, 
Made many a miser’s money chink, 
And dance about right merrily 

To tweedledum and tweedledee. 

All you that doubt this wondrous deed, 
Put on your spectacles and read. 


In the gubernadorship—long live that inimitable 
word!—of the worshipful Paulus Lubbersen, there hap- 
pened a most remarkable dispensation in the ancient 
and renowned city of New Amsterdam, which, how- 
ever old it may become, is destined to be-always new. 
Before proceeding with the account of this strange 
visitation, which, by some culpable negligence in 
the compilers of our archives, has never been re- 
corded, it is but common justice to neglected merit to 
say something toward rescuing the memory of this 
illustrious magistrate from that profound oblivion into 
which it has fallen, and which would be unaccount- 
able were we not fortunately able to account for it 
in the most satisfactory manner. 

Governor Lubbersen was in fact a pattern to all 
chief magistrates that went before or came after him, 
for he united all the good qualities of governors in 
perspective, with all the bad ones of governors de 
Sacto, When awake, it cannot be denied that he 
was somewhat irascible; but inasmuch as he slept 
at least three-fourths of his time, and preserved his 
equanimity all the while, provided he was not dis- 
turbed, this was not of much consequence. His mind 
was of such amazing profundity that it took him 
all his life to get to the bottom; but it is somewhat 
remarkable that he never deliberated until after ‘he 
had come to a decision. He moreover possessed a 
most obstinate and indomitable valor, which, how- 
ever, he generally reserved until the danger was over. 

His crowning excellence was, however, as a law- 
giver; for being somewhat inclined to roguery in the 
abstract—though we aver he never practically ex- 


* Some say it was his poetry. 
3* 





emplified it in his own conduct—he possessed, as it 
were, an intuitive sagacity, approaching almost to 
instinct, which enabled him to penetrate into the 
mysteries of delinquency, and weave enactments, 
the meshes of which were so small, and the materials 
so tough, that neither great nor little fishes could 
escape. And here we would pause a moment, to 
observe that nothing can be more absurd than to set 
honest men to make laws to catch rogues, in utter 
defiance of the old proverb. We maintain that both 
the makers and the executors of the laws should be 
brought up in the school of practical roguery, whereby 
they will be much better qualified to develop its most 
occult mysteries, and enter into competition on equal 
terms with the most cunning adepts of the science. 
Be this, however, as it may, during the happy ad- 
ministration of Governor Lubbersen there were 
never such things heard of as malefactors escaping 
justice through the innocent inexperience of law- 
givers, or thief-takers; the conscientious scruples of 
juries principled against capital punishments; the 
mawkish sensibility of the public, or the impertinent 
interference of newspapers. If a man deserved 
hanging, he was hanged to a dead certainty in the 
times of this worthy governor, and we wish we could 
say as much for the present day. The only instance 
on record of his exercising the pardoning power was 
in respect to a sly rogue who became a saint, after 
being found guilty, and who afterward picked the 
governor’s pocket of a gold snuff-box given him by 
the stadtholder. Every body thought this a striking 
example of retributive justice, and the governor 
solemnly declared he would never do so again. 

With these claims to the remembrance, not to say 
veneration, of posterity, he would undoubtedly have 
been at this moment on the great high-road to immor- 
tality, but for an untoward circumstance. He de- 
clined subscribing to a History of New Amsterdam, 
not yet written, but for which the author expected to 
be paid beforehand, and by this mistaken economy 
grievously offended the only historian of the colony, 
who, in revenge, left him out of his catalogue of 
illustrious men, consisting of upward of three hun- 
dred, all of domestic production, and every one of 
whose names would doubtless be at this moment ex- 
tant on their tomb-stones, had not these last been 
rooted out by the inexorable ploughshare of improve- 
ment, which spares neither the property of the living 
nor the graves of the dead.* Thus perished, at least 


* It would seem, from this, that the rage for improve- 
ment is of ancient origin in New Amsterdam. 
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for a time, the name and the memory of Paulus Lub- 
bersen, whose fate presents a memorable example of 
the slight tenure by which great men hold their repu- 
tation. Had it not been for this oversight, he would 
unquestionably have been consecrated to future ages 
in a full length portrait in the City Hall of the immor- 
tals. But he offended his historian, and was forgot- 
ten. Having paid this lagging tribute to the memory 
of departed worth, we shall now proceed with our 
relation of the marvelous dispensation which fell 
upon the good city of New Amsterdam during the 
gubernadorship of the soon to be renowned Paulus 
Lubbersen. 

It was one fine spring morning, just as the sun had 
begun to spread his carpet of gold leaf over the 
glassy bosom of the beautiful bay of New Amster- 
dam, that “The Old Man”—as he was commonly 
called by the burghers of ancient Pavonia, which lies 
opposite the city, not on account of his great age, 
but because of his substance, which caused him to be 
much respected, and looked up to for his gravity and 
wisdom—that the old man—as we have said before— 
was busying himself together with his black boy 
Yaup, in getting ready his skiff for a voyage to New 
Amsterdam. The old man made his daily trip during 
the spring, summer and autumn, except in bad wea- 
ther, and whenever Meynheer Levyckes Tienborer— 
that was his name—was not seen at the Marktfeldt,* 
if it did not storm already, every body said you might 
look out for squalls. His cargo consisted of ducks, 
chickens, eggs, cabbages, radishes, and other mis- 
cellaneous articles, the sale of which brought a slow 
but continual trickling of the one-thing-needful into 
the old man’s pocket. 

Having taken ‘his cargo on board, he was just on 
the point of pushing off, when he heard some one 
calling out “ Schstop, schstop, meynbeer!” and look- 
ing round in that direction, saw a mighty queer old 
fellow, with a face as black as a pot, and shining in 
the sun like a looking-glass, stumping toward him 
as fast as he could drive, which, for that matter, was 
not very fast, seeing he was lame of one leg and the 
other was as crooked as a cucumber. As he came 
toddling along, puffing and blowing, the old man 
could not help laughing, though a grave burgher, to 
see his head, which was covered with a red woollen 
cap in the shape of a hay-stack, bobbing up and down 
like an apple in a ripple, with his lame leg flourishing 
one way, and his cucumber one the other, as if they 
belonged to different persons. It seemed as though 
this lack of good fellowship between his legs and 
their contrary evolutions had affected the rest of his 
person, for one of his shoulders was higher than the 
other, one side of him was convex, the other con- 
cave, and his eyes, to usé a common expression, 
“looked nine ways for Sunday.” 

When he came up, with the glittering drops rolling 
down his black visage, the old man inquired, not in 
the most civil way, what he wanted, and he told him 
he wished to be carried over to New Amsterdam, in 
less than no time, having a particular engagement 
there that morning. Upon this the old man observed, 

* Near Beaver street. 





rather in a huffish way, that since he was in sucha 
hurry, he wondered why he did not take passage in 
the ferry-boat from Paulus Hook, which, as he might 
see, was just then crossing; when the black genius 
frankly owned he had no money to pay the ferriage. 
The other then said he might go about his business, 
if he had any, and was pushing off his skiff, when 
Yaup, who had a fellow feeling for his own color, 
and was besides a good-natured. youngster, told his 
master he might as well take him aboard, as he would 
not sink the boat, and was nothing but a poor old 
nigger. This last argument appealed to the compas- 
sion of the old man, who told the old fellow he might 
come on board and welcome, whereupon he gave 
a great skip, which astonished Yaup and his master, 
and lighted plump into a great two-bushel basket of 
eggs, without breaking a single oneof them. ‘ Dun- 
der !” thought the old man, but he said nothing when 
he found no harm was done. 

While the old man and Yaup plied the oars, as was 
their custom, the black fellow sat in the stern, so that 
they were facing each other, and sometimes ex- 
changed a few words about matters and things in 
general. The old man inquired where he came from, 
and he told him from Snake Hill, where there was 
never any one known to reside, within the memory 
of man, on account of the barrenness of the place, 
and the enormous quantity of musquetoes. But the 
black genius, on being further questioned, said he had 
lived there ever since he could remember, and that 
it would be a very pleasant place, if it were not for 
the musquetoes, which were rather troublesome at 
night, and in the day, too, for that matter, for they 
had stung his eyes out at last. ‘‘ Stung your eyes 
out!’ exclaimed the old man—‘ Dunder! then how 
did you find your way here, and see to jump into my 
basket of eggs? By St. Claus! but you must be as 
light as a feather, not to break any of them. But, as 
I was saying, how do you find your way without 
your eyes?” 

‘*O, I follow my nose, and when that gets frost- 
bitten I play the fiddle and am guided by the 
echoes.” an 

‘* Your fiddle? Dunder! where is it, for I don’t 
see any,” quoth the old ‘man, while Yaup pricked up 
his ears at the mention of a fiddle, and lost time in 
keeping stroke with his oars, which caused the old 
man to pat him on the head with his paddle. 

When the black fellow was asked where his fiddle 
was, he answered, “QO, here it is’”—and putting his 
hand into a little pocket, not big enough to hold a tin 
tobacco-box, pulled out a full sized fiddle, with a lion’s 
head, together with a bow in the shape of a new 
moon. ‘ Dunder!” thought the old man, but said 
nothing. The black fellow then asked him if he 
would not like to have a tune, assuring him he was 
no slouch at the business, as Snake Hill was the best 
school in the world for learning to"play the fiddle, no 
man being able to keep his elbows still a moment, on 
account of the itching of the musquetoe bites. The 
old man rather declined, but Yaup, who was a great 


amateur, entreated his master to let him play, and at » 


last he consented. 
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The moment the black fellow began tuning his 
fiddle the ducks commenced quacking, and the 
chickens cackling most vociferously, while the eggs 
in the baskets discovered symptoms of great per- 
turbation, rolling from. side to side, and some of them 
standing onend. The old man did not know what 
to make of all this, but when he began playing a 
tune, he could think of nothing else, for the music 
far excelled any thing he had ever heard before. 
Both himself and Yaup seemed actually tied to his 
bow. If he played a slow movement their oars kept 
time exactly, and when he began to quaver his elbow, 
which he did se rapidly that it became invisible, their 
oars flew like lightning, and the boat shot forward 
so swiftly that a school of porpoises, which was 
attracted by the music, could not keep up with her. 
All the fish in the bay seemed to be following them, 
and such was their eagerness to enjoy the treat, that 
the vacant spaces in the boat were soon filled with 
striped bass, and other fine fish, which jumped on 
board, the better to enjoy the music of the blind 
fiddler. The old man began to feel rather ‘‘ duber- 
some,” as he expressed it, and when, just as they 
came to the wharf opposite the Marktfeldt, he saw 
his eggs, as if by one impulse, hatched into full-grown 
chickens, he could not help being rejoiced to see the 
black fellow jump out like a grashopper, and make 
himself scarce, as he grinned a last farewell, saying 
to him at the same time, ‘‘ You see, massa, I pay my 
passage like a gemman.”’ 

The old man had a great contest in his own mind, 
whether he ought in conscience to carry the fish that 
had so unaccountably jumped into his boat, and the 
chickens hatched to the sound of music, to the Markt- 
feldt, seeing he could not help suspecting they were 
no better than they should be. But his love of money 
got the better of his scruples, and he disposed of his 
fish and chickens almost as fast as he could count the 
money. But he paid the piper for it, as will be seen 
in the sequel. 

In the mean time, the black fellow, after resting 
awhile, and wetting his whistle at an out of the way 
place, where they sold liquor against the statute, 
sallied out, and went toddling along till he came to 
the principal street, called Broad street, where he 
stopped before the stately house of Burgomaster Goos- 
ander, and pulling out his fiddle from his little pocket 
began to play ‘‘ Molly put the kettle on.”” The cook 
in the kitchen, who was just on the point of spitting 
a pair of the old man’s chickens, which the burgo- 
master had brought from the Marktfeldt, dropped them 
on the floor, and ran violently to the front cellar- 
door, where she staid so long listening that when she 
came back the chickens were hatched into eggs again. 
On the opposite side of the way, one of the old man’s 
fish, that was half-broiled, sprung from the gridiron, 
and by a succession of summersets precipitated itself 
into the creek which at that time ran through the 
middle of Broad street, where it disappeared. In 
this manner the black fellow went fiddling away 
throughout the whole city of New Amsterdam, which, 
to be sure, was not quite as large as now, playing 
the very mischief with the old man’s chickens and fish, 











all the former of which changed to eggs, and the 
latter found their way into the river again; for no- 
body minded them now, having other fish to fry. 

But it was not alone the fishes and chickens that 
were bewitched by this diabolical musician. The 
whole city became, as it were, music mad, and no- 
thing was heard but the most awful scraping from 
one end of New Amsterdam to the other. Gourds 
were for the first time converted into banjoes; every 
carpenter, joiner, and worker in wood, set to work 
to construct himself a fiddle; the little boys provided. 
themselves with corn-stalks, which they managed 
to make squeak most melodiously; and grave burgo- 
masters and schepens might be seen torturing musical 
groans from sixpenny fiddles, bought at old Ash- 
puttle’s toy-shop. The price of these rose so high, 
in consequence of the demand at this time, that 
it laid a foundation for the great fortunes of that 
family. But, be this as it may, the whole city was 
in an uproar, in a few hours after the landing of the 
blind fiddler at the Marktfeldt, and every body forgot 
the loss of dinner in the universal concert that fol- 
lowed. 

The Blind Fiddler in the course of four-and-twenty 
hours became so great a personage in New Amster- 
dam that the burgomasters, schepens, and other fat 
men of the city would doubtless have become jealous 
of him, had they not been entirely taken up with 
fiddling, and, in fact it was whispered about in the 
higher circles that Governor Lubbersen, who had 
hitherto escaped the infection by wrapping himself 
up in his dignity, was rather mortified at seeing the 
boys running about at the heels of the blind fiddler, 
saluting him with old hats, shoes, huzzas, and divers 
other demonstrations of respect, while he himself 
passed along without the least notice from these 
varlets. It was not long before the city began to be 
in want of almost every thing. The butchers were 
all making music with their marrow-bones and 
cleavers; the baker boys had converted their bread- 
baskets into banjoes, by putting strings across them, 
and using their tallies for fiddlesticks ; and the coun- 
try people, instead of supplying the market, stood, 
with their mouths wide open, listening to the musie 
of the old blind fiddler. 

But this was not the worst of it. There was 
scarcely an article or utensil capable of making a 
noise that was not apparently debauched byahe ex- 
ample of the old blind fiddler. The bell of the old 
Dutch church in Garden street rung day and night, of 
its own accord, notwithstanding the vestry ordered 
the clapper to be taken out; the pewter plates and 
dishes danced and jingled on the dressers, as in time 
of great earthquakes; the doors creaked on their 
hinges; the bellows blew spontaneously; the keys 
whistled merry jigs and Virginia reels; the pots 
simmered sonatas ; the gridiron joined the frying pan 
in a duetto; the wind moaned sentimental waltzes ; 
the cats mewed, the dogs barked, the children 
screamed, all in concert with the old blind fiddler; 
and not a single close-fisted burgher in all New Am- 
sterdam could sleep soundly at night, for the ever- 
lasting jingling of the strong boxes, which caused 
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them to believe that some caitiff was at work striv- 
ing to open them. 

The good vrouws of New Amsterdam, who took 
precedence at Governor Lubbersen’s during the 
celebration of New Year, and the birth-day of the 
stadtholder, were not behind-hand on this occasion. 
But seeing it was not meet or proper that every body 
should partake in such a refined luxury as the music 
of the old blind fiddler, they sought to monopolize 
him, by getting up divers concerts, from which the 


_commonalty were excluded on account of the high 


price of admission, which was no less a sum than 
ten stivers. Here they reveled with all the zest of 
exclusive enjoyment which is so essential to our 
happiness, and the old fiddler was now in all his 
glory. His pockets overflowed with money, and his 
red cap was every night covered with flowers 
showered on it by enthusiastic dowagers and senti- 
mental damsels, insomuch that a promising poet 
wrote a sonnet on the occasion, in which he com- 
pared him to a black rose-bush crowned with a full 
blown piony. 

Nowit was that the youngsprigsof New Amsterdam, 
more especially those who were deeply smitten with 
the tender passion, began to be horribly jealous on ac- 
count of the favors which, though denied to them, 
were thus showered on the old blind fiddler, who had 
become the great idol of the fashionable world. It was 
in vain they sought to win the attention of the young 
damsels by the most excruciating devoirs, for they 
only replied to all they could say or do by eargerly 
asking ‘‘ Have you heard the old blind fiddler?” In- 
stead of listening with their usual docility to compli- 
ments, and declarations of love, they hummed some 
one of his favorite tunes, crying out at intervals, 
*O! how delightful—how divine!” A great many 
matches were broken off about this time, and the 
good Dominie Helderberg complained of having no- 
thing to do but preach and attend funerals. ° 

Resolving, at length, no longer to submit to this 
martyrdom to fiddle-dum-dee, the young sprigs of the 
city put their heads together in order to discomfit the 
old blind fiddler, and laid several plans for that pur- 
pose. At one time they greased his fiddle-strings, 
but found, to their utter amazement and consterna- 
tion, that the music only became more ineflably 
sweet, and that the bow slipped over the strings more 
blithely than ever. Another time they hired a rabble 
of boys to gather together under the window of the 
city tavern, where the concerts were held, equipped 
with horse fiddles, conch shells, marrow bones and 
Cleavers, and all sorts of unseemly discords, in order 
to overpower the strains of the old blind fiddler. 
But he seemed only animated to still greater exertions 
of his art, and produced such transcendant tones from 
his instrument, that the little varlets stood stock still, 
like so many posts, listening, as it were ina trance, to 
the wonderful and astounding harmony. Another 
time these jealous pated young fellows procured a 
goodly number of cats, headed by the great tom cat 
of Yffrouw Goosander, the burgomaster’s wife, which 
mewed and catterwauled with such stupendous 
energy, especially on moonlight nights, that he dis- 





turbed the whole neighborhood. These they caused 
to be brought one night close under the walls of the 
city tavern, and, just as the old blind fiddler was in 
the midst of his great master-piece—‘‘ Molly put the 
kettle on”—these mischievous, or rather jealous 
pated, sprigs did incontingntly begin to twist the tails 
of these pugnacious animals, in the expectation that 
they would set upa rival concert of mewing. But 
the cats, being as it were under the diabolical in- 
fluence of the old blind fiddler, instead of following 
their natural instinct and screaming out with all their 
might, one and all turned quietly upon their persecu- 
tors, and almost scratched their eyes out in a 
twinkling. ‘‘ Ah-hah!” exclaimed the old blind 
fiddier, while his eyes shone like two glass bottles, 
and his elbow moved so fast that it became invisible. 

The worthy youngster, Master Roeloff Roeloffsen, 
only son of Evertse Peterse Roelofisen, the Hoofdt 
Schoute, was a sprightly, but withal soberly dis- 
posed youth, deeply smitten with one of the most 
notable damsels about town, who was commonly 
reputed to be worth at least three thousand guilders in 
her own right, and was, moreover, a plump, rosy- 
cheeked, sweet-tempered creature, without any of 
the fine airs and extravagant habits which are so 
common among great heiresses. It may well be 
supposed she had plenty of admirers, ds it is on re- 
cord that the fashionable young sprigs of Governor 
Lubbersen’s time were pretty much as they are now, 
and worshiped gold almost as devoutly as they did 
themselves. Howbeit, the little damsel, whose name 
was Lockee—which means Rachel—seemed all 
along mightily inclined to spark it a little with Roe- 
loff, and often walked with him by moonlight in the 
Maiden’s Valley. But, from the time the blind fiddler 
first made his appearance, her head and heart, like 
every thing else in New Amsterdam, seemed turned 
upside down. When Roeloff sometimes asked her 
in the most modest and beseeming manner to take a 
walk with him in the Maiden’s Valley, she answered 
by asking him if he had heard the old blind fiddler, the 
inimitable, unsurpassable, unapproachable, and im- 
mortal blind fiddler, and then she would strike up 
‘¢ Molly put the kettle on,” to the utter discomfiture of 
poor Roeloff, who thought to himself, ‘‘ Der teufel take 
the old blind fiddler and Molly, and the kettle to 
boot!’ Then would, he leave her, and pass whole 
days in pondering on the most advisable means of 
rescuing poor Lockee from what he believed was a 
most diabolical enchantment. 

He tried several methods, which, as they all failed, 
are not worth the trouble of specifying, and often 
fell into all but despair at his frequent disappoint- 
ments. But, being by nature persevering, not to say 
obstinate, he would rally again, under the combined 
influence of love and patriotism, to rescue his beloved 
Lockee and his fellow citizens from the unaccounta- 
ble thraldom of the old blind fiddler. Roeloff, it is 
true, was not much of a philosopher—they being 
rather scarce at that time in New Amsierdam—but 
he had studied a little ynder the greatest of all phi- 
losophers, experience, and frequently observed that 
one of the best modes of driving out one imfirmity, 
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was to substitute another in its place, just as the doc- 
tors used to do ‘in the deplorable ages of ignorance, 
before they knew any thing of animal-chemistry, and 
the seven sciences. He was aware that among the 
better sort, namely, fashionable people, there was 
little, if any, genuine feeling, and much less en- 
thusiasm, for what they all run after with such childish 
avidity; that, in fact, it was nothing but that pro- 
pensity to imitation which causes a flock of sheep to 
follow the bell-wether, or of geese to dodge in pass- 
ing under a gate in imitation of the old gander, or of 
turkeys to strut and gobble when the old gentleman 
feels inclined» to become conspicuous on the ap- 
proach of a stranger. 

Following up this theory, he at different times in- 
troduced a puppet show, a famous slight-of-hand man, 
a giant seven feet and a half high, a dwarf only 
twenty-six inches, an overgrown infant, weighing 
four hundred pounds, a skeleton of a man, all skin 
and bones, a mummy, a mermaid, a sheep with two 
heads, and a snake with two tails, besides several 
other extraordinary productions of nature. But he 
found that the fashionable people of New Amster- 
dam had little or no taste for nature, either in its 
beauty or deformity, and continued true to their alle- 
giance to the old blind fiddler, who still reigned 
supreme, while Lockee continued enchanted. 

As a last resort, he resolved to apply to Governor 
Lubbersen—who was his uncle by the mother’s side— 
for the interposition of his authority in order to expel 
this diabolical minstrel as a common disturber of the 
peace of the city. The worthy governor graciously 
signified his acquiescence, and forthwith directed the 
attendance of his black boy, whose office it was to 
summon the members of the city council. But that 
losel varlet sent him word that as soon as he had 
finished playing ‘‘ Molly put the kettle on,” he would 
obey his orders and not before. Whereupon the 
worthy governor, justly incensed at this insult to his 
authority, seizing his gold-headed crab-stick, knotted 
like the backbone of a sturgeon, did incontinently 
sally forth, and, finding this refractory menial, with 
his ivory teeth displayed in all their glory, playing 
desperately on a jews-harp, aimed such a well- 
directed blow that he knocked the instrument fairly 
out of his mouth without in the least injuring his 
thick lips; an astonishing feat, showing clearly that 
he deserved better than to be forgotten by an un- 
grateful posterity. After this, the varlet proceeded 
with great docility to summon the council, but they 
were all playing ‘ Molly put the kettle on,” and re- 
turned for answer that they had more important 
business on hand than the aflairs of the city. His 
excellency was enraged, confounded, dismayed, and 
talked of calling out the militia, when just at that 
moment the old blind fiddler came along close under 
his window playing his very best in honor of the 
governor, with an enthusiastic rabble of fashionable 
people at his heels, shouting and covering him with 
flowers. It is a grievous moitification, but a re- 
gard to the truth imperatively dictates that we should 
record that at the hearing of the music and the sight 
of the procession, the worthy governor, being doubt- 





less suddenly infected with the prevailing epidemic, 
as if unconscious of the unseemliness of his conduct, 
seized a little chubby grandson with his left band, 
and, placing him astride his neck, with his crab-stick 
for a bow, did incontinently play ‘‘ Molly put the 
kettle on,” across the lad’s portly stomach. From 
that moment anarchy reigned in the once orderly city 
of New Amsterdam, and the civil compact was dis- 
solved, though the machinery of government con- 
tinued to go on from the mere force of habit. 

Roeloff was at length quite discouraged by the 
failure of his efforts to disenchant his sweetheart and 
his fellow citizens, and finally made up his mind to 
swim with the current and join in the concert of 
‘Molly put the kettle on,” when, as if by especial 
dispensation, an event occurred just at this time, 
which brought about in an instant what he had been 
so long laboring in vain to accomplish. This was 
the arrival of a milliner from Paris—the first that 
ever visited New Amsterdam—with a grand assort- 
ment of fashionable bonnets, and other articles, with 
French names that excited the curiosity of the elite 


of the city to an ecstasy, as it were. When, a day 


or two afterward, a little bandy-legged negro was 
seen marching through the principal streets, with a 
great handbill pasted on his back, announcing that 
Madame Fleecemont, having just arrived from Paris, 
would the next morning open an assortment of hats, 
caps, shawls, cloaks, &e., &c., of the newest Parisian 
mode, for the inspection of the élite of New Amster- 
dam, who were earnestly invited to call early in 
order to get the first choice, there was no sleeping 
that night, and the concert of the blind fiddler was en- 
tirely neglected. 

The excitement of musie yielded without a struggle 
to the excitement of French millinery; every body, 
meaning every lady of the least pretensions, waited 
with inexpressible eagerness for the hour of display- 
ing these invaluable treasures; Molly gave place to 
Madame Fleecemont; and even Lockee, instead of 
humming that favorite air, or asking Roeloff if he 
had heard the divine minstrel, was continually fidget- 
ing before the glass, and flouting her old Dutch bon- 
net. In short, to make an end of this remarkable 
story—which is as true as the Gospel—from this 
time the old blind fiddler continued to play to empty 
benches, and walls without ears. The spell of 
music was dispelled by the spell of finery, and the 
last that was seen of this diabolical minstrel was one 
moonlight night when he appeared to the keeper of 
the great wind-mill, who was taking advantage of a 
night breeze to ply his vocation, mounted on his fiddle 
bow and wending his way across the river in the 
direction of Snake Hill. 

Thus was the good city of New Amsterdam re- 
lieved from one epidemic by the introduction of an- 
other ; and thus was brought about by accident what 
Roeloff had failed to acheive by all his exertions; so 
little is it in the power of man—that aspiring worm— 
to direct, or even influence, the general course of 
things in this world. In good time Roeloff married 
Lockee, who never after sung any thing but lullabies 
to her chubby boys and girls. The good city of New 
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Amsterdam returned to its wonted propriety under 
the discreet Governor Lubbersen, who lived to a good 
old age, and, what is somewhat remarkable, had ever 
a slight shaking in his right elbow, doubtless in con- 
sequence of the memorable tune he played on the 
stomach of his little fat grandson. As for the old 
man of Pavonia, he lost all his customers at the 





eae 


Marktfeldt, by the unseemly capers of his fish and 
chickens, since after that fatal morning not a single 
responsible burgher would deal with him. So he 
retired from business, and lived comfortably on 
his means for many years, smoking his pipe, talk- 
ing about the good old times, and predicting bad 
weather. 





HALLOWE’EN. 


OF Lue FVURZAIN. 





BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 





SHELTERED in the wild green wood, 
Stealing from beneath a hill, 
Listing where the echoes brood, 
Forth there flows a silver rill— 
Few have marked its quiet flow, 
Few have listened to its voice, 
And from thence it is, I know, 
It doth make me more rejoice. 


Simple stream, content to be 
Cherished by one eye alone ; 
Mystic likeness unto me, 
To one being only known; 
Let us sing of olden times, 
Sing of fearful Hallowe’en— 
And of quaint old magic rhymes, 
Potent spells that intervene. 


Love hath sorrows all its own; 
Joys it hath, infelt, untold; 

Blessings to the present known— 
Joy-draped are all the old. 

Love is but the soul’s completing— 
All its solitude removed— 

Perfect peace, content are blending 
In the hearts that once have loved. 


*T is the doubt that brings the sorrow, 
Bows the spirit to the dust, 
Ever brighter grows the morrow, 
To the heart that learns to trust— 
All that bright-eyed hope revealing, 
All that love itself would ask, 
Faith is from the future stealing, 
Lighter making every task. 


O’er the fount the moon is blending 
Shade below, with light above ; 

In its gleam a maid is bending, 
Tearful in her dream of love. 

In the well she casts a ball 
Holding fast a silken thread, 

On the full moon doth she call, 
Uttering words of mystic dread. 


*¢ Full moon, full moon, thus to-night 
Sending down thy silver light; 
Rarely known ou Hallowe’en 
In thy fullness to be seen; 
Potent moon, oh tell to me 


Of my lover’s constancy. 
If his love be true as mine 
Let him come this ball to twine.”’ 


Seas and lands both intervene, 
Severing Anna from her lover— 
But the powers of Hallowe’en, 
And the full moon shining over, 
And the spell the maiden weaveth, 
At the midnight’s ghostly hour 
When the grave the spirit leaveth, 
Work a charm of fearful power. 


Still and lovely is the night, 
Slow the shadows creep along— 
Anna, breathless with affright, 
Uttereth still the Runie song. 
Winds she still the silken thread, 
And the words were soft and low— 
Why does Anna turn her head, 
And a glance around her throw ? 


Se 


Three times on the moon she calleth— 
Three times blends her lover’s name, 

On the fount a shadow falleth— 
Spectral-like it went and came. 

‘* Lover true, oh lover mine, 

Come to-night and this ball twine; 

While the moon is overhead, 

Wind with me the silken thread.” 


In the well the ball is stayed— 
Anna peereth eager down : 
There ’s a form in white arrayed 
Looking down beside her own. 
* Thine, oh Anna, only thine— 
I have come the thread to twine— 
From the grave thy spell hath brought me— 
From the grave | thus have sought thee— 
Winding thus the silken thread, 
Oh, beloved, we are wed.” 


Lo the winding-sheet in death ! 
Plainly bound the yellow hair! 
Not for her the bridal wreath 
Smiling virgins may prepare : 
Pallid lilies deck the bier, 
Vieing with her maiden cheek, 
And to thee, oh fountain dear, 





In her memory let me speak. 
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THE BATTLE-GROUNDS OF AMERICA. 


NO. IV.—MONMOUTH. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 





Turs celebrated battle of the Revolution was fought 
on the 28th of June, 1778, during the retreat of Sir 
Henry Clinton through the Jerseys. It was one of 
the most hotly contested of the war. The victory 
was owing chiefly to the heroism of Washington, 
which, on that day, rose superior to disaster, and 
achieved a triumph in defeat. 

After the conclusion of the alliance between France 
and the United States, the vast fleet collected by the 
former, and the active part she proposed to take in 
the war, made it no longer safe for the British to re- 
main in a port so easily blockaded as Philadelphia. 
Accordingly, orders were sent out by the ministry to 
evacuate the place. As soon as Washington learned 
this, and became satisfied that Sir Henry Clinton in- 
tended to reach New York by a march through the 
Jerseys, he consulted his general officers whether it 
would be advisabie to attack the enemy during his 
retreat. With but two exceptions they opposed the 
measure. It was determined, however, to follow on 
the track of the foe, and seize every favorable oppor- 
tunity for annoying him. 

The British general’s first intention was to reach 
New York by the way of Brunswick, but after 
ascending the Delaware as far as Bordentown, he 
learned that Washington had already occupied the 
high grounds which commanded that route. He was 
accordingly forced to abandon his original design, 
and, turning off toward Crosswicks, he proceeded 
through Allentown to Monmouth Court House, in- 
tending to reach South Amboy in this more circuitous 
way. At Monmouth Court House he rested for 
several days, having chosen a wooded hill, surrounded 
by swamps, and almost inaccessible, for his encamp- 
ment. 

During this retreat Washington had moved along 
the more elevated ground to the northward, in nearly 
a parallel line to his enemy, thus retaining the power 
to give or withhold battle. No means of annoying 
Sir Henry, meantime, were neglected. A strong 
corps hung on his left flank, a regiment followed on 
his rear, and Colonel Morgan watched his right. 
Washington appears to have secretly wished for a 
battle during the whole march, and as the British 
approached the end of their journey he gradually 
drew his forces around them. He now again called 
a council of his officers, and proposed that battle 
should be given. But the measure was negatived a 
second time. It was, however, agreed that the corps 
on the left flank of the enemy should be strengthened, 
and that the main body of the army should move in 
close vicinity to it, so as to be at hand to support it 





in case of an emergency. Among those who opposed 
a battle were Generals Lee and Du Portail, and the 
venerable Baron Steuben. ‘These officers considered 
the discipline of the Americans so inferior to that of 
the British, as to render defeat inevitable, in case the 
two armies should engage on equal terms; and the 
influence of their opinions brought over most of the 
junior officers to that side. Wayne, Cadwallader, 
La Fayette and Greene appear to have been the only 
ones who differed from the council ; and the two first 
alone were openly in favor of a battle. When the 
council decided so much against his wishes, Wash- 
ington resolved to act on his own responsibility. 


‘The British were already approaching Monmouth: 


twelve miles further on were the heights of Middle- 
town; and if the enemy reached these latter all hope 
of bringing him to*an action, unless with his own 
consent, would be gone. The blow, if struck at all, 
must be given at once. ; 

To bring on a battle, Washington resolved to 
strengthen still further the force on the enemy’s left 
flank, now the advanced corps: and accordingly he 
detached Wayne to join it with a thousand men. 
This command, about four thousand strong, was 
thought of sufficient importance to be intrusted to one 
of the major-generals; and the post, of right, be- 
longed to Lee. But having advised against the battle, 
and believing nothing serious was intended, he 
allowed La Fayette to take his place. Scarcely had 
he yielded, however, before he learned the import- 
ance of the post, and solicited Washington to restore 
it to him; “‘ otherwise,” to use his own phrase, ‘‘ both 
he and Lord Stirling (the seniors of La Fayette) 
would be disgraced.” To spare his feelings, Wash- 
ington suggesteda compromise. He sent Lee to join 
the marquis, with two additional brigades; but, in 
order that the feelings of La Fayette might not be 
wounded, he stipulated that if any scheme of attack 
had been formed for the day, Lee should not interfere 
with it. The intelligence of this change, and of the 
stipulation he had made, Washington communicated 
to La Fayette in a confidential letter, which shows 
the almost fatherly kindness the American chief en- 
tertained for the young marquis. No plan of attack, 
however, had been formed, and by the night of the 
27th Lee was in full command of the advanced corps. 

His army lay at Englishtown, not five miles distant 
from Monmouth, where the British were encamped. 
Washington, with the rear division, was but three 
miles behind; and almost his last duty, before he re- 
tired, was to send word for Lee to attack the enemy 
as soon as he should have begun the march. This 
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was known at the outer posts, and during that short 
summer night, the sentry, as he walked his round, 
speculated on the fortunes of the coming day. 

The morning had scarcely dawned before the 
British army began their march, Knyphausen, with 
the baggage, going first, while the flower of the army 
under Cornwallis, forming the rear division, followed 
some distance behind. On the first intelligence of 
the movement, Washington again sent orders for Lee 
to attack the enemy’s rear, ‘ unless there should be 
powerful reasons to the contrary.” He accordingly 
put his troops in motion, and directly after eight 
o’clock the glitter of his muskets flashed along the 
heights of Freehold, where Cornwallis, less than an 
hour before, had arrayed his men. As the Americans 
reached the brow of the hill they beheld the splendid 
grenadiers of the enemy moving, in compact masses, 
along the valley below; while far in the distance, 
toiling throngh the sandy plain, was visible the long 
line of baggage-wagons. A rapid glance decided 
Lee what todo. Pushing Wayne forward, to press 
on the covering party of the British rear, and thus 
engross their attention, he began a rapid march, by a 
bye-road, to gain the front of this party, and so cut it 
off from the enemy. But he had advanced only a 
short distance when he learned that this detachment 
was in greater force than he had thought; and gal- 
loping forward in person to reconnoitre, he saw the 
whole rear division of the foe coming up to oppose 
him, their dense and glittering columns darkening the 
plain. 

As Lee’s opinion had been, on the general question, 
against a battle, so now, in this peculiar position, his 
judgment appears to have been opposed to the mea- 
sure. He had a morass in his rear, and a disciplined 
enemy in front, while aid was as yet distant. He 
appears to have wanted confidence in his men; to 
have regarded victory as impossible; yet he took his 
measures to prepare for battle. Before, however, a 
shot had been fired, General Scott, who commanded 
a portion of the detachment, mistook an oblique 
movement of one of the American columns for a re- 
treat, and, without waiting for orders, recrossed the 
morass in his rear. Lee did not recall him, but giving 
up the contest as hopeless on his present ground, fol- 
lowed Scott across the ravine, and so began that dis- 
astrous retreat which had well nigh proved fatal to our 
army, and which led subsequently to his own disgrace. 

On the propriety of this movement there has been 
some difference of opinion. But an examination of 
all the authorities leaves the impression on our mind, 
that Lee, though a brave man, wanted, in his then 
circumstances, that reliance on himself without which 
success is impossible, even in the ordinary affairs of 
life. He at first resolved to stand his ground, but 
afterward suffered himself to be decided against it, 
by the comparatively trifling circumstance of Scott’s 
retreat. This was certainly weak. Had he possessed 
the heroic determination which Washington evinced 
later in the day, he would have met the enemy with 
a firm front, and recalling Scott, endeavored to keep 
his position, at every hazard, until the rear division, 
which he knew was advancing, could come up. 





His retreat to the heights was not effected without 
some skirmishing. Flushed with what they thought 
an easy victory, the British thundered hotly in pur- 
suit, and Lee, still unable to find ground to suit him, 
continued retreating. Already he had left the heights 
of Freehold behind him in his flight, and, with the 
enemy close upon his rear, was approaching English- 
town, where he had lain the night before. 

Meanwhile the troops of our rear division, hearing 
the eannonade ahead, had cast aside their knapsacks 
and other impediments, and were hurrying to rein- 
force their brave companions in arms. What was 
the surprise and indignation of their leader to meet 
the retreating troops! Washington first came up 
with the van, and to his astonished inquiry, received 
for answer that a retreat had been ordered without 
striking a blow. Mortified and alarmed, he galloped 
forward until he met Lee, whom he addressed with a 
warmth of manner unusual to him, and in terms of 
strong disapprobation. The crisis was indeed calcu- 
lated to disturb even the equanimity of Washington. 
Of Lee’s intention to stand his ground on the first 
favorable opportunity he was ignorant. That general 
had been guilty of gross neglect in not sending word 
to his chief of the retrograde movement. Washing- 
ton, in consequence, saw only what appeared an 
unnecessary and disgraceful flight, hazarding- the 
safety, probably the very existence, of his army. But 
in this emergency he retained his self-composure. 
Never was he greater than now. His fine person 
appeared to grow more commanding; his counte- 
nance, usually so calm, became animated with heroic 
resolution; and forming the regiments of Stewart 
and Ramsay, he brought them up to check the pur- 
suit, while, at the same time, he ordered Lee, with 
the remainder of his corps, to hold the ground until 
the rear division could be brought into action. The 
sight of their beloved general, and the confidence 
that fired his aspect, inspired the drooping spirits of 
the troops, and they met the enemy with enthusiasm. 
For a time the pursuit was checked. But Clinton’s 
splendid legions, flushed with their success, poured on 
dau .tlessly to the charge; and the advanced corps 
was at length driven back on the reserves, though 
not until it had stood its ground the required time. 
The fresh troops of the rear division were now drawn 
up, under the eye of the general, on an eminence, 
coverel by a morass in front. With desperate 
courage a division of the British, disregarding their 
strong position, pressed on to the charge; but Lord 
Stirling galloping up with the artillery to the edge of 
the acclivity, unlimbered the guns and opened a gall- 
ing fire, that soon drove them back. An attempt was 
now made to turn the left flank of our army ; but this 
failed. Almost simultaneously a movement was 
seen among the enemy’s masses, and directly a strong 
body appeared as if about to be thrown against our 
right. General Greene no sooner saw the move- 
ment than he hurried forward Knox to a high ground 
in front, whose heavy guns soon began te zhake the 
plain, and make dreadful havoe not only among the 
advancing columns, but in the force opposed to the 
left wing, which they enfiladed. The enemy was just 
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beginning to waver, when Wayne came dashing up 
with his veterans, and assailed him impetuously in 
front. Even the grenadiers of Cornwallis quailed 
before this terrible slaughter; and abandoning their 
ground, fell back behind the ravine, to the spot they 
had occupied when they received their first check, 
immediately after Washington met Lee. 

The engraving represents this portion of the battle- 
field, which, like that of Marengo, extended over 
several miles. Here the crisis of the fight occurred, 
and what was a disgraceful retreat became converted 
into a victory. The view looks to the north. At the 
back of the spectator, and to the left, is where Knox 
with his artillery were posted. In the distance, from 
between the two apple-trees, stretching along to the 
left of the picture, is the ground occupied by Wash- 
ington. To the right, from the house to the end of 
the view, lies the elevated ground where the British 
army was stationed. Wayne’s division came into 
action to the right, between Knox and the enemy. 

When the British were thus driven back, they 
seized an almost impregnable position, their flanks 
being secured by thick woods and morasses, and their 
front accessible only through a narrow pass. The 
day was now declining, and the excessive heat had 
destroyed numbers of the men, yet Washington de- 
termined on forcing the enemy from his position. 
Two brigades were accordingly detached to gain the 
right flank of the British, and Woodford with his gal- 
lant brigade was ordered to turn their left. Knox, 
with his artillery, was called to the front. With the 
opening of his terrible batteries the battle once more 
began. The British cannon replied, and soon the 
earth shook with the repeated reverberations of 
heavy artillery. 

No further decisive event, however, occurred. 
Night fell before the brigades on either flank could 
conquer the obstacles in the way of gaining their po- 
sitions, and, completely worn out, both combatants 
were glad of the reprieve afforded by darkness, and 
sank to rest on the ground they occupied. The troops 
of Washington slept on their arms, their leader 
slumbering, wrapt in his cloak, in the midst of his 
soldiers. 

It was the intention of the American general to re- 
new the battle on the following day, but toward mid- 
night the British secretly abandoned their position, 
and resumed their march. So fatigued were our men 
by the excessive heat, combined with the exertions 
of the day, that the flight of the enemy was not dis- 
covered until morning, when the ground he had oc- 
cupied at nightfall was found deserted. Washington 
made no attempt at pursuit, satisfied that Sir Henry 
Clinton would reach the heights of Middletown be- 
fore he could be overtaken. Accordingly, leaving a 
detachment to watch the British rear, the main body 
of the army was moved, by easy marches, to the 
Hudson. In this battle the enemy lost nearly three 
hundred; the Americans did not suffer a third as 
much. Never, unless at Princeton, did Washington 
evince such heroism. His presence of mind alone 
probably saved the day. He checked the retreat, 
drove back the enemy, and remained master of the 
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field; and this, too, with a loss comparatively trifling 
when compared with that of the foe. 

The battle of Monmouth, won in this manner, 
when all the senior officers had declared a victory 
impossible, left.a profound impression on the public 
mind of America and Europe. The discipline of our 
troops was no longer despised. Soldiers who, under 
such disastrous circumstances, could be brought to 
face and drive back a successful foe were declared 
to be a match for the most veteran troops of Europe ; 
and their general, who had been called the Fabius, 
was now honored with the new title of the Mar- 
cellus of modern history. 

We cannot dismiss this battle without referring to 
the subsequent disgrace of Lee. Though Washing- 
ton had addressed him warmly in the first surprise of 
their meeting, it is probable that no public notice would 
have been taken of Lee’s hasty retreat, but for the 
conduct of that general himself. Of a haughty, per- 
haps of an overbearing disposition, he could not 
brook the indignity which he considered had been 
put upon him; and almost his first act was to write 
an improper letter to Washington, demanding repara- 
tion for the words used toward him on the battle-field. 
The reply of the commander-in-chief was dignified, 
but severe. He assured his subordinate he should 
have a speedy opportunity to justify himself, and on 
Lee’s asking for a court-martial, he was arrested. 
The verdict of that body was, 

First. That he was guilty of disobedience of or- 
ders in not attacking the enemy on the 28th of June, 


reeably to repeated instructions. Second. That he’ 
ag y pe 


was guilty of misbehavior before the enemy on the 
same day, in making an unnecessary, and, in some 
few instances, a disorderly retreat. Third. That he 
was guilty of disrespect to the commander-in-chief 
in two letters. His sentence was, to be suspended 
from his rank for one year. 

We shall not go into a minute examination of the 
question whether this punishment was deserved. 
Our own opinion is that it was. We do not think 
Lee guilty in the retreat of any thing but an error in 
judgment, arising perhaps from want of confidence 
in his men. But he should have kept the commander- 
in-chief advised of his movements. It is probable 
that Lee considered himself a superior officer to 
Washington, for he was overbearing, proud, sullen, 
and dogmatical throughout the whole proceedings, 
both before and after the battle. This point of his 
character was well understood by the army, with 
whom he was unpopular, and who hailed his dis- 
grace with secret satisfaction. 

The sentence proved the ruin of Lee. He passed, 
from that hour, out of men’s minds. From having 
held the second rank in the army he sank to com- 
parative obscurity. He never again figured in the 
war. In 1780, Congress intimated to him that they 
had no further need of his services; and two years 
later he died, in seclusion, at Philadelphia. 

The killed and wounded in the battle were not the 
only loss the British sustained. During their march 
through the Jerseys, about one thousand of their 
soldiers deserted them. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Among the rich pasture-lands, forest, and copsewood 
that lay—in the fifteenth century—in that portion of 
Middlesex which now constitutes the suburbs of Lon- 
don, stood a large stone mansion, unpretending in its 
architecture, but massive and well sheltered. It stood 
upon low ground, and was so completely embowered 
in stately trees that nothing but the tall chimneys, with 
a glimpse of the portal, and a row of upper windows 
could be seen from the highway; though a narrow 
belt of green sward was all that separated it from one 
of the principal thoroughfares which led into the heart 
of the city. 

It was a pleasant autumnal afternoon, and the 
yellow sunshine which lay warm and richly on the 
surrounding landscape might well excuse the young 
creature who occupied a chamber in the upper story of 
this dwelling, for flinging wide the casement and lean- 
ing forth to enjoy the fresh air which swept by, luscious 
with the odor of ripe fruit and dying wild-flowers. 

But it was neither the balmly air, nor the flashes of 
sunshine, that came and went like golden arrows 
through the fields below, that attracted that fair girl 
from the solitude of her chamber. There was light in 
her violet eyes as she bent forward and leaned eagerly 
over the low window-sill, but it was such light as joy 
that is mingled with doubt and passion can give. The 
excitement of contending feelings, sweet, bitter, and 
tumultuous, burned in her cheek and swelled in the 
bosom that rose and throbbed against the rude stone- 
work on which she leaned. But there was no con- 
tentment, nothing of the sweet delight brooding there, 
which a mind satisfied with the present and at rest re- 
garding the future, imparts to the countenance while 
dwelling on the beautiful in nature. 

Not on those fields of ripe grain, giving a golden 
tinge to the far-off plain—not on the dusky groves, 
darkening the distance with a rich tinge of autumn— 
not on the far-off hills, shrouding their rugged heads in 
a veil of misty purple, were the eyes of that young 
creature bent. But along the highway where it wound 
up a neighboring hill her eager gaze was fixed, and if 
the wind threw up a cloud of dust, or the faintest 
sound was heard, the unequal breath came still more 
heavily through her parted lips—with her unsteady 
fingers she would put back the chestnut tresses from 
her ear and listen. intently, as if life or death depended 
on the next sound. At length, from the far distance, 
came the faint braying of a trumpet followed by in- 
distinct sounds of trampling hoofs. 

“He is coming! Listen, good Marguerite, for thy- 
self. Is not that the braying of his trumpeters ?” 








“In sooth, I cannot tell,” replied the dame to whom 
these eager questions were addressed. ‘If there is a 
trumpet sounding boldly in England it must be for 
Edward of York. The Red Rose, alas, is trampled 
in the dust forever !” 

“Nay, Marguerite, this is churlish in thee!” cried 
the girl, half angrily, turning her face indoors for a 
moment. “It is not with repinings over the fall of a 
conquered house that we should greet the princely 
Gloucester by whose prowess it has been overcome ; 
but hark! the trumpeters draw near. Already I 
see a banner lifting its blood-red folds behind the 
hill!” 

Once more Cicely Wayne bent over the window- 
sill and watched, with breathless interest, the van- 
guard of King Edward’s army as it came heaving in 
glittering waves over the hill on its triumphal march 
from the battle of Tewksbury up to London. 

“ See, see, is not that his banner?” she exclaimed, 
as another of the rich war pennants was lifted, like the 
wing of a great bird, over the edge of the hill. ‘No, 
no, a sun burning on the azure field, that is the king’s! 
and behind it what a sea of dancing plumes! how the 
sunlight fires and flashes over the stream of mailed 
forms, the horses and—ha, that is his! I know it by 
the flash of light which strikes the crest and falls off 
like a shivered arrow. Yes it is—it is the princely 
Gloucester! Marguerite, Marguerite, bid them bring 
the boy hither—let those young eyes greet his father 
when the glory of his first battle-field is shining around 
him! Bring forth the boy, I say! Mark you not 
how swiftly the torrent of mailed warriors comes 
sweeping hitherward? Ha, a litter—have they wo- 
men so near the king?” 

Cicely Wayne drew back as the last words escaped 
her lips; the rich color wavered on her cheek, and, 
though her eyes were still turned toward the hill, the 
mass of human beings that came heaving wave after 
wave over it flowed downward in confused and glit- 
tering tumult beneath her gaze almost unseen; her in- 
terest was all concentrated on one single group. 

“Oh, now I bethink me !—fool, fool that I was to 
suffer this sharp pang to strike at my heart so! The 
rumor went that Margaret of Anjou wasa prisoner ! 
alas! poor lady, the litter is hers. Ha, my boy—my 
own sweet beautiful boy! Marguerite, Marguerite, is 
it not a brave child ?—may not even a prince be proud 
of him?” and, throwing back the crimson mantle that 
enveloped her®child, the young mother bent down and 
haif smothered it with kisses; then, gathering infant, 
drapery and all in her arms, she ran to the casement 


again and looked forth, trembling with joyous excite- 
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ment, and with that sweet infant face pillowed upon 
her heaving besem. 

The highway in front of her dwelling was by this 
time choked up with a mailed throng, moving eagerly 
city-ward—behind a copse, at her right, which con- 
cealed the foot of the hill, she could see the “sun of 
York” flashing through the thinned foliage, and still, 
as far as her eye could reach, came the mailed multi- 
tude thundering up from its terrible victory. 

There was a break in the procession—clarions 
poured their martial breath upon the air. Pennant 
after pennant flashed out from behind the copse, and 
Edward of York, surrounded by the bright chivalry of 
England, continued his march onward to the me- 
tropolis. 

Cicely could only see a mass of glittering life heav- 
ing and rustling beneath her feet—she saw not that 
the bright, bold eyes of the young king were turned 
admiringly on her beauty as he passed—the regal 
crown circled his helmet—his snow-white plumes 
danced in the air, and the housings of his war horse 
flamed with gold. Amid all this sumptuous array, the 
majestic beauty of his countenance was lighted up by 
asmile of passing admiration. But still Cicely saw 
him not. Her eyes were turned upon the copse. Her 
breath came heavily—her cheek was red and feverish. 
Still the martial stream swept on. Another banner 
gleamed through the copse, and, almost beneath the 
shadow of its folds, rode a slight form, clad in mail 
from head to foot. The blue steel of his hauberk was 
divided across the bosom with a broad chainwork of 
gold, thus forming the baudiken stripes of royalty, a 
broad collar of jewels blazed over them and a crim- 
son cloak swept back from one shoulder, falling in 
rich folds over the other, thus, with careless taste, 
concealing what, if entirely uncovered, would have 
been a personal defect. The visor of his helmet was 
lifted, and its plume, of blood-red feathers, swept back 
on the wind, exposing a set of features which were 
without bloom, and, though wanting a single line of 
age, were impressed with all the stern repose of ma- 
ture thought, of a will that could wait but never yield. 
The lips were thin and firm. The eyes bright and 
long-cut, with a deep perpetual glitter upon them, and 
overhung with brows that were scarcely curved into 
the sign of an arch. The forehead, which was girded 
in and half concealed by the helmet, betrayed enough 
of its broad and massive outline to make the thoughts 
of his frown terrible, and to create wonder that a 
smile could ever light such features into absolute 
beauty. 

But the face of King Edward, in all the pomp of 
physical symmetry and bloom, lacked the spell of in- 
tellect which kindled up the irregular features of Duke 
Richard. When he spoke, or smiled, the winning 
softness that awoke in lip and eye seemed almost su- 
perhuman. 

This beautiful expression was on his face as the 
eyes of Cicely Wayne singled him out from the war- 
riors of his band. Her heart leaped to the light of that 
smile, and, bending her head, she pressed the babe 
with a gush of eager fondness to her bosom, kissed it, 
and left the warm tears of her joy trembling on its 





cheek like dew upon a rose-leaf, as she lifted her 
head again. 

The happy young mother had scarcely lifted her 
eyes again when the color fled from her cheeks, and 
her breath was drawn in with a sharp sob—Richard 
of Gloucester was almost opposite the house. She, 
the chosen of his love—she and the babe, his first-born, 
were standing at the casement, and yet his eyes never 
once turned toward them. On he rode, reining in 
his impetuous war-steed with one hand, while the 
other, from which the gauntlet had been withdrawn, 
rested, soft, white and glittering with jewels, on the 
edge of thé litter which had frightened the blood 
from poor Cicely’s cheek as it came over the hill. 

The azure curtains of this litter were partially 
lifted and upon its cushions lay half reclined the 
slender form of a young girl, so beautiful that Cicely 
Wayne turned faint as she gazed. Even from the 
distance traces of sadness and suffering could be de- 
tected on the sweet face of the prisoner. The rich 
garments which lay around her person were soiled 
and disordered, and her loosened tresses flowed over 
the cushions of her litter, bright almost as the flowered 
gold cloth on which they fell. Still Cicely kept 
her feverish gaze on the litter. She saw its inmate 
lift her eyes—beautiful eyes they were, but flushed 
and heavy with tears—she saw them sink again, then 
turn, with a sad, broken-hearted expression, on the 
duke as he uttered, it would seem, words of tender 
consolation. She saw those soft eyes riveted, fixed, 
chained, as it were, in their own tears, by the sympa- 
thy, the eloquence, that flowed from his lips—then, all 
at once, she saw the lady shrink down in the litter, 
bury her face among the glittering cushions, and clasp 
her hands as if she were weeping. Richard rever- 
ently closed the silken curtains over the lady’s grief, 
and drew the gauntlet over his hand. As he was 
tightening the glove his eye fell upon Cicely where 
she stood with his child upon her bosom. A black 
frown changed the whole character of his face, and 
without sign of more gentle recognition he tightened 
the embossed reins of his bridle and rode on. 

‘‘ Marguerite, Marguerite, take the child!” gasped 
poor Cicely, staggering back into the chamber, where 
the good dame was standing in deep melancholy, for 
shie had loved the fallen house of Lancaster. 

Marguerite took the infant, gazed mournfully on its 
face an instant, and gave an attendant charge to bear 
it from the room. 

Meanwhile, Cicely had returned to the casement. 
Though heart-smitten and faint with jealous grief, she 
could not keep away. Duke Richard of Gloucester 
had passed on, but his pennant still swept back on the 
wind, and the gorgeous litter was at his side beneath 
whose silken screen the beautiful Anna Neville, young 
Edward of Lancaster’s betrothed and great Warwick’s 
daughter, concealed her grief. 

But sounds of agony, sharp almost as those which 
wrung the heart of Cicely Wayne, broke from the 
lips of Marguerite, who had stolen to the side of her 
mistress with an affectionate wish to console and sup- 
port her. For the first time her eyes had fallen on 
the world of mailed life swelling the highway. With 
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a cry that rang sharply above the now distant clarions, 
she fell to her knees, locked her ,withered fingers and 
remained thus, crouching down in bitter grief, gazing 
wildly on an object in the glittering mass which 
seemed to have struck her aged limbs strengthless to 
the earth. 

‘Oh, God, our queen, our queen!” cried the old 
woman, stretching her locked hands through the case- 
ment while great tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Her eyes had fallen on the Lancastrian Queen, the 
thrice royal captive, Margaret of Anjou. It was, in 
truth, a sight to wring the heart of one who loved the 
Red Rose family—that haughty and unfoffunate lady 
in her majestic grief swelling the triumphal procession 
of her conqueror and foe. 

The indomitable pride, the untiring energy of this 
more than regal woman had given way at last. A 
kingdom had passed away from her and hers forever. 
Her son lay shrouded in his young blood on the battle- 
field of Tewksbury—she had seen his dead body as 
they dragged her forth from the church where she had 
taken shelter after his defeat. By chance or in bitter 
mockery, they had lifted her to the very war-steed 
which had borne that brave son to his first and last 
battle, and thus cruelly mounted they were conducting 
her, surrounded by victorious troops, amid many a 
mocking gibe, up to the prison where her unhappy 
husband still languished. Alas! it was a grievous 
picture of fallen greatness. The rich housings that 
swept from the war-saddle, which her son had pressed 
in courage and health but two days before, were rent 
in tatters aud soiled with mire, and the red-rose 
broidered over them in so many quaint devices was 
spotted with his blood. The bridle rein, spite of its 
golden embossments, was knotted rudely together 
where it had been rent apart in the battle-field, and 
down the snow-white flanks of that noble steed trickled 
astream of blood, though he disdained to halt, and 
seemed not to feel the sword cut from which it sprung. 


. Behind her was a common soldier trailing ‘‘ the Ante- 


lope” flag through the dust, and around were the cap- 
tive knights and soldiers who had clung to her house 
in misfortune and now shared its overthrow—a pale, 
dejected, and heart-stricken band. 

But more touching than all these outward signs of 
defeat was the appearance of Magaret, the once 
haughty queen and lady of Anjou. The regal purple 
hung in damp and crushed masses around her person. 
Half the jewels were torn from her gorget, and the 
pearls which frostedthe sleeves of her robe had changed 
from their snowy hue by rough contact with the ele- 
ments, and were dropping away from the tarnished 
velvet, like those summer friends who now swelled 
the ranks of her conqueror. 

Though misery and defeat had crushed the lofty spirit 
in Margaret of Anjou, the more than regal grandeur of 
her presence still shone forth amid the crush and tatters 
of her greatness. That stately form drooped not for a 
moment in its saddle. The hand which held the 
knotted bridle-rein seemed stiffened into marble, and 
that majestic face neither drooped nor turned away 
from the coarse eyes of the soldier mob. The features 
were locked and frozen in their impassible beauty. 


Death itself could not have appeared more rigid and 
passionless. 

As the ery of anguish which broke from dame Mar- 
guerite fell on the captive’s ear, she turned her dark 
and stony eyes toward the casement and tried to lift 
her hand to check the expression of sympathy which 
might bring harm on the old woman, but she had no 
power to make the desired motion; a faint, ghastly 
smile flitting across her lips was all the sign she gave. 

Slowly, heavily, and with an iron tramp that seemed 
to shake the earth, the army of King Edward swept 
on toward the metropolis, bearing with it the conqueror 
and his generals, the captive and her soul-stricken ad- 
herents. Long before the last file of pikemen disap- 
peared in the distance, Cicely Wayne was weeping 
over the couch of her child, while old Marguerite, 
whose whole family had been swept away under the 
red rose banner, sat down in a darkened corner of the 
chamber and bemoaned the downfall of a race for 
whom so many that she loved had been sacrificed. 


CHAPTER II. 


Far down, across the plain, which swept eastward 
from Cicely Wayne’s dwelling, the gray walls of a 
monastery upreared themselves amid the leafy and 
quiet solitude of nature. The house was richly en- 
dowed, and its lands swelled, in many a fertile 
meadow, grain-field and orchard, up to the less culti- 
vated estate which had been left to the young heiress 
of Sir Thomas Wayne, by some strange act of leni- 
ency in the crown, though the brave knight had, on 
the battle-field, sealed his devotion to the House of 
Lancaster with his life. 

It was nightfall, some ten days after the entrance of 
King Edward into London, when the abbot of this 
monastery sat in a private room, which opened from 
his oratory, and to which few of the brethren were 
ever admitted. A fire was burning brightly on the 
hearth, and before it stood a table, bearing a silver 
dish filled with rich confectionery, another of such 
fruits as the orchards of England yielded at that season, 
with wines and golden drinking-cups for two. 

‘**T pray your highness, taste the confection, it hath 
a delicious flavor, and is much affected by those who 
have learned some delicacy of taste in foreign parts,” 
said the sleek churchman, folding his robe over one 
of the rounded limbs, which received rather more heat 
from the fire than was quite comfortable. 

** Nay,” said his guest, taking a frosted seed-cake 
between his white and jeweled fingers, as if to please 
his host, rather than from any desire for the luxury— 
‘** Our brother Edward hath a subtle taste in these 
matters, and could do this dainty fare better justice.” 

“ His grace the king hath a fair judgment in all that 
makes the strength and armament of life,’”’ replied the 
abbot, ‘‘ but those who speak of the Duke Richard, 
give him credit for as true courage, as much taste in 
the arts, with deep reading of the Italian schools, 
which we churchmen hold the most noble accom- 
plishment which can grace noble, bishop or knight.” 

“They flatter who say this,” replied Gloucester, 





with one of those sweet smiles which few could resist 
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passing over his face. ‘Iam but a youth yet, fresh 
from my first battle. As for book lore, you of the 
church, to whom life is but a season of study, might 
deem me but a braggart ‘were I to claim any merit for 
the little that I have picked up, between attendance at 
court and the more stirring lessons of the tilt-yard. 
There may come a season, if this poor realm is ever 
at peace, when I may even claim your tutelage, good 
father. Those shelves seem richly laden, and this is 
a quiet room—now, I warrant, there might be found 
many a page of sweet Italian verse blazoned among 
those churchly tomes yonder.” 

The young duke looked smilingly around on a mas- 
sive oaken book-case, that covered one end of the 
room, filled with manuscripts richly bound in vellum, 
and a few volumes whose pages were blackened with 
the clumsy print just introduced into England. 

**T need not say,” he added blandly, and lifting a 
cup of wine to his lips, “‘I need not say, good father 
abbot, that the monastery where Richard of Glouces- 
ter hereafter drinks in the sweet lessons of poesy 
shall be bravely endowed.” 

The abbot rose from his chair, and going eagerly to 
the book-case, selected a volume from its shelves and 
brought it to the table, turning over the richly em- 
blazoned leaves as he came. 

‘** Here is a volume,” he said, ‘‘ whose silvery verse 
might have flowed from the heart of a nightingale. 
Your grace would scarcely find our poor house gloomy 
with this for a companion,” and placing the open book 
before Duke Richard, the abbot shook up the cushions 
of Spanish leather which garnished his chair, and 
sinking upon them watched with eager interest the 
countenante of Duke Richard, as he turned over the 
leaves, admiring the quaint emblazonry, and reading 
here and there a sentence of the sweet verse with 
which they abounded. 

‘Tt is indeed a work of rare merit, and right bravely 
embellished,” said Richard at length, quietly locking 
the jeweled clasp, and lifting the wine cup to his lips 
again. ‘ This wine hath a fruity flavor, too—the 
king’s table seldom boasts so pure a vintage—now I 
bethink me, good father abbot, was it not the holy 
brethren of this house that petitioned our brother, 
some two years back, for that portion of Sir Thomas 
Wayne’s estate which joins up to the abbey lands ?” 

The abbot looked surprised, and, in truth, somewhat 
startled; he answered with considerable trepidation— 

‘Certainly, my lord duke, such petition was sent 
up from our poor house to the king, but that was before 
your highness received them in gift—before the Lady 
Cicely became—”’ 

“Hush!” said the duke, sharply, and setting down 
his wine cup with a violence that made the precious 
metal ring against the table—‘‘I thought that strict 
silence had been enjoined regarding the transactions 
of that night! Has the secret ever passed your lips, sir 
abbot 2?” 

“Never!” replied the priest, startled by the stern 
manner and the darkening brow of the duke. ‘“ Hea- 
ven and our good Lady forbid; I trifle not with the 
secrets of kings!” 

“Wisely resolved,” said Richard, fixing his keen 
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and subtle glance on the churchman ; “ and this secret, 
good father, Gloucester would now drive from his 
own memory—would we might persuade the lady to 
forget it also—reasons of state, perhaps my own 
wishes, urge me to a union with the daughter of War- 
wick, sweet Anna Neville. There is but one obstacle, 
this Cicely Wayne—but if you remain faithful, who 
shall know that a marriage rite has ever been pro- 
nounced? The lady has no witnesses, and her word 
—tush! who would take the simple word of a damsel 
in a case which involved the honor of a prince ?” 

“But a divorce might be had—a dispensation from 
Rome,” said the abbot timidly. 

“ Aye, that men might cavil over it when I am 
king, nay, when I am favored of the king, I would 
have said, as they do over a like folly in our brother 
Edward. No, holy father, in you, and you alone, will 
Gloucester trust; this marriage never must be known! 
Be you only faithful, and the secret in your breast 
shall be better than revenue or lands to your house— 
not only the coveted estate yonder, but gold pieces 
enough to pave the steps of your largest altar, shall be 
a yearly guerdon to your fidelity.” 

** T was bound to secrecy before,” replied the abbot, 
evidently confirmed in his fidelity by the rich reward 
offered by the duke. ‘But the poor lady, methinks 
she will take the matter sorely to heart. They were 
a proud family—knight and dame—that of Sir Thomas 
Wayne.” 

‘** But prouder dames than sweet Cicely have not 
deemed the love of royalty dishonor, even without 
wedlock,” said Richard. ‘The De Beauforts sprung 
from a right haughty mother, and claim place with the 
royalty of England, spite of her known dishonor. But 
that matters not, be thou discreet and faithful, holy 
father ; as for the lady, though she urge her claim till 
the day of doom, no one will give her credence against 
our united denial; so good even, father, I will but. 
take another mouthful of fruit and mount again. 
Sweet Mistress Cicely must be reconciled to her new 
condition before the morning.” 

‘‘ Your highness will not refuse another goblet of 
wine ?” said the abbot, filling the two cups again from 
a crystal flask. 

“ Not another mouthful,” cried the duke, smiling 
and pushing the cup gently away with his hand—‘‘ He 
who has to deal with a woman’s anger, or her tears, 
must go to the encounter with a cool brain. The 
wine-cup may give courage, but never prudence. I 
do not lack the first, and would preserve the latter. 
So good-even, holy father, the night seems creeping 
on apace,” 

With these words Richard of Gloucester seitled the 
plumed cap on his head, shook forward the folds of 
his short crimson cloak, and went forth, followed by 
the abbot, who'saw his guest mount at the portal and 
ride away with a sense of unutterable relief. 

‘‘T had no choice,” muttered the churchman, as he 
sunk supinely back amid the cushions of his great 
chair, and dropped some rich spices, that he took from 
a secret drawer of the table, into his wine-cup. “ He 
would have put the poor lady away without my aid, 
and instead of a princely guerdon my head might have 
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found the block. Truly every man’s breath is his own 
property, to give or keep. I do but hold my peace, 
and many a rood of meadow and pasturage is joined 
to our domain, with gold—aye, the youth argued right 
soundly—that secret is worth keeping which sets a 
stream of gold flowing into the bosom of holy church. 
Men. say that Gloucester has an open hand for his 
friends, and a sharp gripe for his enemies, with in- 
fluence, both in church and council, scarcely second 
tothe king himself. He has a glozing manner, too, 
this boy duke, a glozing, sweet manner ; but his frown 
—our blessed Lady preserve me from Duke Richard’s 
frown!” 

While muttering over this apology to his conscience 
for the wrong he was doing, the luxurious church- 
man set his wine-cup down before the fire, and watched 
it with the gloating impatience of an epicure, while 
the spices slowly mantled on the ruby liquid, and 
creamed, drop by drop, over the jewels which studded 
the edge of the goblet. 

When Duke Richard left the monastery he dismissed 
his attendants, and turned his horse into a bridle-path 
which led toward the dwelling of Cicely Wayne. It 
was fully dark when he reached the mansion and 
dismounted at the portal. Every thing around bore a 
gloomy aspect; the casements were closed, and no 
gleam of light could be seen breaking through the 
chinks. On his right was an arbor, where he had 
often whiled away the spring morning with the lovely 
girl whose heart he had come to crush. The leaves 
were falling from the honeysuckles and white roses 
which had wreathed the little bower with bloom and 
fragrance but a few weeks before. Every object 
which greeted the young duke was overhung with 
darkness and gloom. He made his way through the 
darkened hall, up a flight of stairs, and paused near 
the door of a chamber where the sound of human 
voices came faintly through. It was the soft, cooing 
laugh of a child, mingled with the voice of a woman; 
a mournful voice, and broken with tears. 

Richard pushed open the door and entered ; scarcely 
had his foot passed the threshold when a cry of thrill- 
ing joy burst from the young mother, who was kneel- 
ing by a cradle near the window, and the next instant 
the flushed and tearful face of sweet Cicely Wayne 
was buried on his chill bosom. Duke Richard flung 
his arm over the trembling form that clung to him so 
fondly. He laid his hand, as of old, caressingly on her 
hair, and when, in her full and deep tenderness, she 
lifted her face to look on his, he bent down and kissed 
the forehead, but all the time his heart beat not a single 
pulse the quicker, and no warm impulse prompted the 
mockery of affection. He acted only as he had re- 
solved to act. 

“Oh, my sweet lord, if thou didst but know how 
thy poor wife has waited and suffered!” cried Cicely, 
while tears rose afresh in her violet eyes. ‘‘ Was it 
kind to risk thy precious life in battle, and bring no 
word of thy safety till now?” 

‘* Nay, sweet one,” replied Richard, in the same 
honeyed tones that had won the noble creature who still 
leaned on his shoulder, ‘‘ methinks thine own bright 
eyes might have assured themselves of my safety, 








Did I not mark thee at the open casement while the 
troops went by ?” 

“ True, my lord, I remember!” said Cicely, rising 
with mild dignity from his supporting arm. ‘I re- 
member right well. It was the first time my eyes 
ever beheld a frown upon this forehead. Whence 
rose it, Gloucester ?” ‘ 

‘From this, sweet chider—methinks a matron of 
such tender years and beauty should scarce have braved 
the gaze of troops rampant with victory, and that with 
an infant in her arms.” ; 

A flush of shame broke over the young matron’s 
face, her eyes fell, and she answered with tender 
humility— 

‘** Dear, my lord, I saw in all the host no face but 
thine ; and that, alas! looked frowningly on me.” 

** Nay, the displeasure was but for a moment,” re- 
plied Richard, smiling, “‘so look up, fair dame, thy 
face has taken too much of the red rose for true loyalty 
to a Plantagenet.” 

* Oh, Richard, it shakes this poor heart when thou 
chidest but in jest,” said Cicely, striving to return his 
smile, and laying her hand on his arm she drew him 
toward the cradle! 

‘“‘ See how our son is calling me back to his cradle, 
like a bird cooing in its nest; come, sweet lord, thou 
wilt marvel at his growth; I love to think he has thy 
smile, with a touch more sunshine in it, perchance ; 
come !” 

Richard obeyed the impulse of her hand, but as he 
bent over the cradle the child shrunk down in his little 
bed, his large eyes filled with terror, and he began to 
cry. 

“Nay, it is thy father, boy, thy own noble father,” 
cried Cicely, taking the child up and hushing his cries 
on her bosom, while she turned his bright and bloom- 
ing face toward the duke. ‘Is he not beautiful?” 
she said, kissing the infant’s cheek, and turning to the 
young father with a glance of exulting fondness. “It 
would go hard to scare the rebel red rose from this 
little cheek.” 

For the first time that night, a shade of sadness, of 
regret, perhaps, for the wrong he meditated, fell upon 
Duke Richard’s heart. ‘‘ The boy must be cared for,” 
he said inly, but his face betrayed nothing of what was 
passing in his mind—*‘another son may never be 
given me—she must be soothed, if only for his sake !” 

With these thoughts working in the darkness of his 
heart, but still with a serene countenance, Duke 
Richard sat down by his victim, while she hushed her 
babe to sleep, and amid loving speeches, and still 
more loving smiles, turned the conversation in a 
channel that was best calculated to !ead her gently to 
the cruel truth. For Richard of Gloucester loved not 
cruelty for the pleasure of being cruel, and though, in 
after years, his motto might well be—‘‘ That bought 
by blood must be by blood maintained,” in the policy 
of his cold youth craft more than cruelty worked for 
his master-sin, ambition. There have ever existed 
men, cruel only from the love of inflicting pain, 
tyrants alike in trifles and things of moment, but 
Richard was not one of these. His clear, cold intel- 
lect was kindled by one grand passion, and refined by 
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a class of reading but little known to the age. Taste 
and a love of the arts were to him, in their bearing on 
his actions, what the affections are to other men, and 
he would have smothered an enemy gently in a bed 
of poisoned roses, rather than give him boldly to the 
rack. Therefore it was that he allowed Cicely Wayne 
to dally with her fate, and scattered flowers over the 
brink of the precipice from which he was about to 
hurl her. Never had he seemed so gentle, so full of 
human sympathy as on that night! Every syllable 
that dropped from his lips was honeyed with love. 
He held the little hand of the child in his while it lay 
sleeping on the lap of its happy and beautiful mother ; 
he talked of the court, the queen, and the ladies that 
enlivened it with their beauty. At last he mentioned 
Anna Neville, quietly, as if her name had fallen by 
chance upon his thought. 

“Qh,” said Cicely, putting back a ring-like curl 
that lay on the temple of her babe, ‘‘ that was the poor 
lady who won thy attention from us, on the day when 
King Edward’s army passed by to London. She was 
so beautiful—in sooth I could not help but feel a jealous 
pang when thou gavest smiles and consoling looks to 
her, but only frowns to us!” 

“« Nay, sweet one, it was a feeling unworthy thy 
lofty nature,” said Richard, weaving his jeweled 
fingers softly in those that had been half withdrawn 
from his clasp during the last minute. ‘ Reasons of 
state, and the king’s command, may force me to wed 
another, but I shall ever love only thee.” 

Cicely started, gazed wistfully in his face, and made 
a painful effort to smile. 

“Oh, Richard, this is a cruel jest, too, too cruel!” 

“Were I king of this realm, not a younger brother, 
bound to obey the head of our house, then my fair 
Cicely might well deem the mention of my marriage 
with Warwick’s daughter only as one of those idle 
speeches made by court gallants to sharpen a sluggish 
love scene. But the king’s brothers are but the sub- 
jects of his bounty—their hands the playthings of his 
ambition. But the heart, sweet one, the heart—even 
Edward cannot control that—and while Gloucester’s 
beats with life, it must be true to its first love. Though 
it is decided that Anna Neville must be given, an un- 
welcome bride to the bosom where thou hast found 
shelter, still, Cicely, still thou wilt ever be queen 
there !” 

These words were uttered in a voice so deprecatory 
and low with sadness, that Cicely could no longer 
doubt their cruel sincerity, so far as her own fate was 
concerned. As this bitter conviction forced itself on 
her mind, the look of apprehension and surprise that 
had marked those sweet features, settled into a chill 
and marble whiteness, painful to look upon. Richard 
saw this miserable change—he felt the fingers woven 
With his grow cold as death. But even these signs of 
terrible grief in a being so young, and who had lavished 
the entire wealth of her affections on him alone, had 
no power to shake the firm self-possession which had 
nerved him throughout the scene, He clasped the 
cold hand still tighter, and sat watching the anguish in 
that young face, with the lids half drooping over the 
dark pupils of his eyes, and calculating on the mo- 





ment when this state of freezing despair would change 
to the fever of outraged tenderness. But there she 
sat, ina stupor of grief, as white and motionless as 
death. 

Richard was suprised. With all his knowledge 
of the pride and warm affections which made the 
beauty of her character, he was not prepared for this 
immovable despair. The babe had fallen asleep on 
her lap, where its smiling and rosy face lay in painful 
contrast with hers. Hoping to arouse her, Gloucester 
softly released her hand, and taking up the child laid 
it in the cradle, and, as he did so, stooped down and 
kissed the rosy mouth that broke into a smile beneath 
his touch. He then returned to Cicely, took her hand 
again, and pressed it to the lips which were yet dewy 
with her infant’s breath. She started as if an asp had 
stung her, drew a sharp breath and rose to her feet. 

“Mock me not! in the name of our blessed Lady, 
mock me not, Richard of Gloucester!” she cried, her 
limbs trembling and her anguish breaking forth in a 
voice of heart-thrilling wo. I am thy wife—am I zot 
a wife?” 

** W ouldst thou bring ruin on us both by this empty 
claim, Cicely ?” replied the duke, his calm and silky 
voice contrasting forcibly with the agony that had 
sharpened hers. ‘‘ Listen to me, sweet one. It seem- 
eth to thy soft nature that Gloucester would wrong 
thee, when he but obeys the mandate which he dare 
not oppose. Wouldst thou be revenged, Cicely—re- 
venged on the father of thy child? Mark! I will 
point out the way. Take the boy yonder in thy arms, 
go up to London—the king is easy of access—say that 
his brother, the youngest and most favored, has by a 
rash act of love made the orphan Cicely Wayne a 
duchess. Say that when her father’s estate was con- 
fiscated, and awarded to him, he neither cast her forth 
from her home to perish, as others have done by Lan- 
castrians of as gentle birth, nor insulted her purity by 
offers of light love. Say that with the sacred rites 
of holy church he gave her a shelter and home in his 
heart, and thereby has bereft himself of the power to 
obey the behest of his sovereign and ever indulgent 
brother. I know Edward well, Cicely ; thou hast but 
to prove all this to him, and the blood of thy husband 
reddens the block in less than three days after. I will 
not speak of that which may bechance thee and thy 
little one, for my heart fails me when this picture 
but in thought comes before me. His own fate Glou- 
cester could bear, but not the thoughts of what would 
full surely overwhelm thee and our child. Behold, 
Cicely, thy husband offers thee a glorious revenge for 
the wrong which he is forced to perpetrate !” 

As Richard ceased, he sat down, covered his eyes 
with one hand, and seemed to wait her decision in 
speechless sorrow. 

For more than a minute that unhappy creature stood 
with her steady gaze fixed on his shrouded face, two 
large tears started to her eyes, but she crushed them 
between their heavy lashes, her bosom heaved slowly, 
and the anguish which seemed choking her burst in a 
sob from her lips. She spoke at length, and never 
was voice so full of touching sadness as that which 
aroused the false duke from his seeming grief. 
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“ Leave me now, Richard, I would be alone!” 

‘The hand dropped from Gloucester’s eyes; and he 
stood up. ‘ To-morrow, dear one, when thou hast 
had time for reflection, I will come again. Let me 
but see a smile on those lips before I go.” 

She tried to obey him, poor thing! but a quiver of 
the lip, and a slight shudder was all the sign she gave. 
Richard took her hand, pressed it, and moved toward 
the door—‘‘I do but leave thee in hopes of a more 
loving morrow,” he said, turning as he went out. 

‘* To-morrow !” with this single word, Cicely sprang 
forward as if to fling herself on his bosom, but stopping 
short, she repeated—‘ to-morrow! aye, to-morrow be 
it!” and turned mournfully away. 

That night Cicely Wayne, with her child and Mar- 
guerite, left the house whose roof had sheltered her 
birth and witnessed the uprooting of her happiness 
forever. 

“Tt is well settled,” muttered Duke Richard, as he 
mounted his horse and rode toward the inn where he 
had ordered his attendants to wait his coming. ‘ The 
lady will be silent from tenderness. I might have 
known as much; still, it was no bad policy to secure 
the priest. Yet they might both have prated till dooms- 
day but for the hereafter. When Iam king, there shall 
be no cavil about former contracts—sweet Anna 
Neville must not be flouted in her court as Elizabeth 
Woodville has been. Cicely Wayne shall never 
play the Eleanor Jabot of Richard’s history. Now 
for the king—he will not refuse me the Lady Anna, 
much as his feelings may go against it, for to those 
who know how to humor him, Edward refuses no- 
thing.” RO arte 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind 
Gloucester joined his followers and rode into London. 

‘Tt is well settled,” muttered Duke Richard, the 
next day, as he came forth from the deserted dwelling 
of Cicely Wayne, with a letter which she had left for 
him open in his hand. ‘‘A convent was the best 
choice she could make. Now for King Edward and 
sweet Anna Neville!” 


CHAPTER II. 


More than thirteen years had passed since Richard 
Duke of Gloucester parted with the injured Cicely 
Wayne. Many a line—not of time, for he was 
only thirty-two, but written by care, and it may be 
conscience—marked his stern features. He sat 
alone in his tent at Bosworth field, a widowed man, 
a king without heir to the throne which he had sacri- 
ficed honor and concience to ascend. His head was 
bowed forward, for gloom and sadness, the dim sha- 
dows of coming events, hung over his spirit like a 
pall. In one corner of the tent lay a pile of armor 
ready for the morning. His sword lay upon a table 
near by, and close beside it the diadem of England 
stood in its crimson cushion glowing in the lamp-light. 
Richard had flung open his surcoat, for its ermine 
lining did but add to the oppression which seemed 
chaining down his breath. Perhaps in that hour 
when the soul took retribution on itself, the wrongs of 





Cicely Wayne were not quite forgotten amid the 
thousand evils which the one great sin had flung 
upon his conscience. 

As the king sat, buried in dark and bitter thoughts, 
the curtain of his tent was raised, and a stripling form 
shrouded in a loose cloak entered and stood before 
him. The youth held a helmet in his hand, but his 
almost femininely beautiful features had no other 


covering than the thick chestnut curls that fell over 
| his shoulders and shaded his forehead. | 


Richard lifted his haggard eyes to the young face 
appearing thus suddenly before him—folde 1 his arms 
on his breast and spoke in a hoarse voice. 

** Comest thou also to torment me in this mine hour? 
I know thee, Cicely Wayne, for thou comest in a 
shape more palpable than the rest.’ 

The youth flung aside his cloak and knelt at Richard’s 
feet, clad in full armor. 

‘* Father,” he said, ‘this is indeed thy hour of trial, 
but Icome notto give pain. One who has wearied 
Heaven in prayers for thee, bade me hasten to Bos 
worth, and, in her name, crave a son’s privilege of 
sharing the dangers that beset his sire.” 

“‘T need not ask who thou art, boy—no love but that 
of woman would have sought the king at this dark 
hour when treason is rife around him. Thy mo- 
ther—methinks her own sweet soul looks on me 
through those eyes.” 

“From her convent at Leicester, she sends her 
blessing and forgiveness. It was but yesterday when 
the city was full of royal troops, that she told me of 
my parentage; I came away, with tears upon my 
head, her blessing warm at my heart, to claim a son’s 
right to die for his father and king.” 

** And, by St. George, a son’s right shalt thou have,”’ 
cried the king, shaking off the gloom that had chained 
down his faculties, and starting up with sudden en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ Methinks those that Richard has wronged, 
alone, remain faithful. God and our blessed Lady 
grant us victory to-morrow, and thou shalt be pro- 
claimed heir of England throughout the kingdom.” 

And lifting the youth to his bosom, Richard for the 
first time in his life shed tears. But while these 
strange drops were moistening his eyelids, the low 
sound of a clarion stealing mournfully through the 
camp proclaimed the dawn of day. Richard startled 
and the old military fire flashed into his eyes. 

“My armor, boy—help me on with my armor! 
Let treason do its worst. Methinks the hand of 
Richard could alone hew a path through a world of 
Lancastrain traitors, now that he has an heir to the 
throne which he fights for. Put on thy helmet, boy, 
and draw close the visor. The camp is all astir. 
Keep my plume ever in sight when the battle comes 
on. Now, one more blow for St. George and the 
White Rose.” 

Richard snatched the crown from its cushion and 
placed it around his helmet as he uttered this brave 
battle-cry, and, flinging aside the curtain of his tent, 
rushed out. The youth drew his sword, and, repeating 
the cry of St. George and the White Rose, sprang 
amid the mailed throng that crowded around the king 
as he issued from his tent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was night, three days after the battle of Bosworth 
Field, the town of Leicester was still crowded with 
Lancastrian soldiers, flushed and turbulent with victory. 
For three days they had feasted their mocking eyes on 
the body of King Richard, where it was brutally ex- 
posed to the public gaze in the open market-place. 
Thrice during that time a stripling*form had attempted 
to rescue the dead from their debasing gaze, and each 
time he had been driven back by the mob. 

But now it was midnight, and the boy was left al- 
most alone with the insulted dead. Behind him the 
walls of a convent abutted on the market-place. He 
was looking anxiously toward a little gate cut into the 
stonework, when it opened and something white 
seemed fluttering within. 

With an anxious look around, the youth lifted the 
dead body of the king in his arms, bore it hastily 
through the portal and laid it at the feet of a nun, who 
stood waiting in the quiet and moonlit garden. 

“Thus I redeem my promise, oh, my mother. My 
stripling arm could not stay the kingly valor that 
urged him on to death, but it has rescued his remains 
from the jibing people,” cried the boy, in a sad and 
humbled voice. 

“To the chapel—come forward to the chapel!” said 
the nun, in a broken whisper. 

Once more the youth lifted his mutilated burthen, 
and, passing into the illuminated chapel, laid it reve- 
rently on the altar. The holy sisterhood chanted a 








requiem for the dead and withdrew, leaving one 

shrouded form standing alone by the altar-stone. The 

boy paused a moment and went out, for he was afraid - 
to disturb the hely grief, which shook the frame of that 

lonely sister, even by a breath. 

When all was still, Cicely Wayne threw back her 
veil, the light from a waxen taper lay full upon her 
white and convulsed features—she turned toward the 
body, uttered a smothered cry, and fell upon her knees 
beside it. 

“Oh, God! oh, God! would that I had died in thy 
stead—Gloucester, my Gloucester.” 

As she uttered these words of love—such love as the 
cloister could not chill nor death itself extinguish—the 
nun of Leicester sunk lower down upon the steps of 
the altar, her limbs relaxed, and, after a moment, she 
fell heavily to the pavement. The veil settled in dark 
folds around her, and when the sisterhood and priests 
came, with the dawn, to bury the king, their requiem 
swelled solemnly up over the monarch and his victim. 
After the burial of King Richard, the youth who had 
rescued his body from the market place was never 
afterward seen in Leicester. But more than halfa 
century after, an old man died at Eastwell, in Kent. 
During the reign of the seventh Henry, he had worked 
as a stone-mason under the simple appellation of 
Richard, but on his death-bed another name was re- 
vealed to those who watched over him, and in the 
registry of the town is recorded the death of Richarp 
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MANDAN CHIEF. 


(WITH A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT.) 


WE are not certain that the printer will be enabled 
to print up our large edition of this plate in time for 
the January number, but such subscribers as fail to re- 
ceive it this month will find it in their February 
number. 

It is remarkable that the men, among the Indian 
tribes, are far more vain than the women. Among 
the Mandans, particularly, great attention was always 
paid to dress. When they are full dressed, they put a 
variety of feathers in the hair, frequently a semi-circle 
of feathers of birds of prey, like radii or sunbeams, or 
a bunch of the feathers of the raven. Sometimes they 
have a thick bunch of owl’s feathers, or small rosettes 
made of broad raven’s feathers cut short. These 
feathers are frequently determined according to the 
bands to which they belong. Sometimes they wear a 
cap with horns, (as in the portrait,) consisting of stripes 
of white ermine, with pieces of red cloth hanging 
down the back, to which is attached an upright row of 
black and white eagle feathers, beginning at the he 
and reaching the whole length. Only distinguish 
warriors, who have performed many exploits, wear 
this head-dress. Very celebrated and eminent war- 
riors, when highly decorated, wear signals of their he- 
roic deeds in their hair. Thus Mato-Tope, represented 


in the engraving, had fastened transversely in his hair 


la wooden knife, painted red, because he had killed a 
| chief of another tribe in battle. The staff carried by 


them represents their exploits as well in gallantry as 
in battle, the number of rings often denoting the num- 
ber of female hearts slain by their manly beauty. 

A warrior, in adorning, takes more time for his 
toilet than the most elegant Parisian belle. Their 
faces are often painted in various colors, according to 
the taste or caprice of the Indian dandy. They have 
a singular mode of displaying their achievements in 
gallantry, endeavoring to gain credit by a variety of 
triumphs ; they mark the number of conquered beau- 
ties by bundles of pealed oak twigs, painted at the 
tips. These twigs are always carried by the Indian 
dandy in his courting excursions. 


INDIANS HORSE-RACING. 


In consequence of unforeseen delay in getting this 
plate out, we are obliged to postpone a very spirited 
description, by Charles Fenno Hoffman, Esq., until 
the February number. This will make no difference 





in the binding of the volume. 
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A Drama of Exile; and Other Poems. By Elizabeth 
Barrett Barrett. New York. H.G. Langley. Two vols., 
12mo. 


Every person who pays any attention to the mutations 
of poetical taste, and, especially, who observes the tone 
of feeling and thinking in his own time, cannot fail to 
see that, within the last ten years, a kind of revolution 
has occurred in the spirit and style of poetry. The word 
in which the character of this change is either expressed, 
or rendered inexpressible, is Transcendentalism. This 
tremendous phrase has the advantage of operating both as 
a lure and a scarecrow. To some it is a will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading into the bogs and marshes of language, and com- 
pelling the poor versifier’s poetic feet to wade and stum- 
ble in dark and muddy verbiage; to others, it is a phan- 
tom to be feared, rising in this our nineteenth century 
from the dead and damned literature of an elder day, and 
prowling about distempered brains and mawkish hearts, 
to build up the empire of sensibility on the ruins of sense. 
Persons are pointed out, who, before they became haunted 
by this demon, were very valuable, respectable and stupid 
members of the social body, unsuspected of genius, and in 
thought and action keeping on the straight line of medi- 
ocrity ; and it is urged that these same persons could not 
now be talking mystically of the ‘‘ mysteries of being,” 
and launching out into bold invasions of metaphysical 
vocabularies, if some element of madness had not been 
added to their dullness—if they had not in some way 
“eaten of the insane root, which takes the reason 
prisoner.” That those readers of poetry, who have been 
accustomed to Dryden and Pope, to tangible images and 
harmonious numbers, should fall into lamentations or an- 
athemas at the innovations of the “‘new school,” is not 
singular. From the ruddy flush, or from the cold glitter, 
of the past race of poets, no one can pass to those whose 
compositions are “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,”? without being conscious of a difference in tone, 
object, and mode of expression, which naturally shocks 
his taste and confounds his understanding. When we add 
to this the fact that the revolution has been accompanied 
by a more than usual amount of simulated spirituality 
and affected aspiration, that the discordant jargon it has 
introduced into verse has served as a cloak to numerous 
literary charlatans, and that the genius of many of its best 
exponents has suffered from the elaborate oddity of the 
verbal dress in which it is encased, it is not surprising that 
it is as impossible to induce many sensible men to admit a 
transcendental bard into their fellowship of poets, as to 
make them allow refinement to a Hotteniot, or veracity to 
a Hindoo. ; 

Miss Barrett belongs to the new school, and in originality 
and power is among those in the front rank. Her poems 
are certainly remarkable compositions, especially when 
considered as the productions of a woman’s mind. Her 


sex. She is not so much solicitous of grace and elegance 


of a mind reared in solitude, and keeping company chiefly 
with the “the great of old.” She has had little of the 
mental discipline which comes from a familiarity with the 
actual life of men and women. Her own existence has 
been passed chiefly in the world of thought and imagina- 
tion. She has brooded, and studied, and meditated more 
than she has written, or conversed. She has not much 
skill in the use of language, nor much knowledge of those 
avenues to the heart and understanding through which 
the words of the poet must travel in order to reach home. 
She is continually offending the ear by harsh lines, and the 
eye with words that are coined or clipped of their rightful 
syllables. At times she even uses ’las! for alas! Her 
study of the Hebrew Prophets and ®schylus has im> 
pressed her mind with a gigantic grandeur of feeling, 
which she can only express in a phraseology elaborately 
indefinite, or inartistically rugged. The formless and the 
unutterable she admires in their formlessness and unutter- 
ability. Sometimes a vague grandeur, a sublime obscurity, 
a mysterious and unspeakable something, which is sub- 
stance without name or form, seems to weigh heavily 
upon her heart, and to crush her thoughts and fancies into 
a confused mass of half-shaped images and brvken frag- 
ments of ideas. She often heaps words on words, and 
metaphor on metaphor, to no other purpose than to form a 
pile of magnificent language, which still does not reach up 
to the thought. Things swell into indistinct but colossal 
proportions as her eye lights on them, and their corporal 
substance is turned into huge masses of vapor. Some of 
her poems remind the reader of a cloudy day, without 
rain, occasionally lit by a keen flash of lightning or a 
warm burst of sunshine. Words are personified instead 
of things, and capital letters take the place of ideas. She 
hymns praises to the dark, and falls into raptures with the 
inscrutable. Her fancy resembles a sombre hall, through 
which occasionally a strain of sweet or powerful musie 
winds or peals, 
“ d j ; 
Drift dauiy a — no certainty of shape, 

Her poems are full of expressions and imaginations which 
seem to have been torn out of her mind by the roots—if 
the phrase be allowable. Few writers have more pas- 
sages which we are puzzled at first whether to call sublime 
or unmeaning. The first reading of her poems produces 
pain in the eyes. The brain staggers beneath the weight 
of her compound epithets, or falls back exhausted in striv- 
ing to follow or unriddle her dark subtlety of fancy. 

We are willing to admit that, with all these faults in 
her mode of thinking and mode of expression, Miss 
Barrett has still perhaps displayed more genius in her 
compositions than any poetess in the present century. 
She possesses an imagination which endows the least in- 
telligent and rudest shows of nature with life and motion, 
and a heart capable both of stern passion and delicate 


hen her style will admit of their expression. Her 


ideal is different from the ideal of a large majority of her o Strength, tenderness, beauty—these are hers 


in her language as of a tough, muscular, rugged strength. 
Her faults of style are numerous, and she has the common 
fault of defective expression. Her poetic feeling is greater 
than her poetic power. She has more of the “ vision” 


olumes are filled with the raw material of genius, but 
it is not always worked with skill. We feel in reading 
her poems that she ought to take the first rank; and are 
nettled that her love for uncouth and discordant jargon 





than the “faculty” divine. Her poetry is the production 
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should prevent her mind from doing justice to itself. A 
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critic might build up the warmest eulogium on her powers, 
from a judicious selection of brilliant passages, in which 
the bad qualities of her diction were not manifested, but 
he could not honestly praise her poems in the mass, with- 
out being willing to part with the proprieties of language, 
and take an affectionate adieu of his “well of English 
undefiled.” If there be any such thing as Taste, Miss 
Barrett is certainly an offender against its laws. As long 
as she writes for the world, she should choose some 
neutral ground of language where her own mind and that 
af the public can meet and mingle. 

Miss Barrett’s poems give evidence of so much purity 
and elevation of nature, and are marked by so many lov- 
ing traits of the heart, that her readers would naturally be 
inclined to praise rather than to blame; and most of them 
who have criticised her compositions, have followed their 
inclinations. A few extracts will illustrate the depth and 
originality of her powers, and enable our readers to judge 
of the value of the sacrifice she has made to her perverse 
and perverted mode of expression. ‘‘ The Drama of 
Exile’ contains some of the most splendid imaginations 
ever conceived by a woman’s mind, and might have been 
a great poem, had the authoress done any justice to her 
powers and her materials. For instance, Eve, in telling 
Adam some of the consequences of their sin and loss of 
Eden, says to him, 


I am ’ware, indeed, 
That absolute pardon is impossible 
From you to me, by reason of my sin— 
And that I cannot ever more, as once, 
Behold the traces of the holy hills 
Beneath the leaning stars; or watch the vales, 
Dew-pallid with their murning ecstasy ; 
Or hear the winds make pastoral peace between 
Two grassy uplands—and the river-wells 
Work out their bubbling lengths beneath the ground— 
And all the birds sing, till, for joy of song, 
They lift their trembling wings, as if to heave 
The too much weight of music from their heart, 
And float it up to ether! ° 
For was I not 
At that last sunset seen in Paradise 
When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of sudden angel-faces, face by face, 
All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them suspended—was I not that hour, 
The lady of the world, princess of life, 
Mistress of feast and favor? Could I touch 
A rose with my white hand, but ut became 
Redder at once ? 


The following we cut from their connection with the 
Drama, for their independent beauty : 


The burden of the song 
Drops from it like its fruit, and heavily falls 
Into the lap of silence! 
Colossal shapes—twig sovran images— 
With a disconsolate Blank majesty, 
Set in their wondrous faces! with no look, 
And yet an aspect—a significance 
Of individual life and passionate ends, 
Which overcomes us gazing. 

How doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, gray and ghast, 
And stare with blank significance of loss 
Right in our faces. 





Shall I be mother of the coming life? 
Hear the steep generations, how they fall 
Adown the visionary stairs of time, 

Like supernatural thunders—far, yet near ; 
Sowing their fiery echoes through the hills. 


_ By the inemory of Edenic joys 
Forfeit and lost; by that last cypress tree, 
Green at the gate, which thrilled as we came out; 
And by the blessed nightingale, which threw 
Its melancholy music after us ; 
And by the flowers, whose spirits full of smells 


to the gradual banks and vernal bowers, 
And four-fold river courses. 

We might multiply extracts like these, full of the living 
fire of genius, in illustration both of her capacity and per- 
version of it. She certainly possesses a most deep and 
acute sense of the poetical in nature and life; and if she 
do not take the first rank among cotemporary minds, in 
the estimation of the people, it will be owing to her in- 
disposition to write English. 


Did follow softiy, plucking us behind 
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Nature and Art: A Poem delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard University, August 29, 1844. 
By William W. Story. Boston, Little § Brown. 

This metrical essay contains much good thought and 
excellent feeling, musically uttered. There is around the 
whole of it an air of taste and scholarship. The tone of 
its thinking is pure and high. The proprieties of diction 
are in general strictly observed. The style displays a deli- 
cate sense of the poetical in language, and has been sub- 
jected to a careful verbal criticism. The verse flows and 
sings along in a melodious stream, and sweetly insinuates 
into the mind many a choice morsel of literary ethics, and 
many a sparkling fancy. The poem, in every respect, is 
very much superior to the majority of similar productions, 
both in what it admits and what it rejects. No one can 
read it without receiving pleasure. But it still lacks the 
two qualities which tip words with fire and condense 
thought into pictures—passion and imagination It is too 
diffuse. There is a great want of intensity init. Para- 
graphs are devoted to thoughts which should have been 
condensed into couplets. The language is smooth and 
fluent, rather than strong or precise. There is little of 
that brief, quick, pertinent expression, which comes from 
seeing objects clearly, and embodying them the moment 
they are seen. Few of the subtle thoughts seem to have 
been clutched firmly, in the shadowy land of fancy, and to 
have turned instantaneously from film to image, onthe 
author’s grasp; few appear to have bubbled up from the 
depths of his mind, while it was simmering with intense 
thought. The poem rather pleases than kindles. There 
is no character of necessity or inspiration perceptible in 
it. To borrow an illustration from physiology, the body 
of the poem is not pervaded by inward heat. 

Perhaps, however, as the character of the poem is 
rather ethical than passionate, meditative than imagina- 
tive, and the object of the author rather to inculcate 
musically the true principles of art than to dazzle by a 
brilliant exhibition of*its essence, we may be wrong in 
applying to the production tests which it does not court. 
The subject is the “Brotherhood of Nature with the 
Soul.’? Art is their child. 


“The artist seeks to find 
The charm which marries matter into mind.”’ 


‘s To give a voice to every varying hue; 
All passion unto Beauty to subdue ; 

To make eternal by a touch of iy 
The chance-grown product of the fleeting hour ; 
To prison in a web of subtle words 
Prismatic lights and evanescent gleams ; 
On the deep basses of harmonious chords, 
To build an undecaying world of dreams ; 
Upon the lifeless canvas to impress _ 

All forms, all tints, all lines of loveliness ; 
And to compel the solid stone to yield 
The Idea’s image in its breast concealed, 
Such is the aim of Art.” 


The most pleasing and picturesque portions of the poem 
are those in which a description is given of the great 
artists in poetry, sculpture, painting, architecture and 





music. The following is a fine specimen: 
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Handel, majectic, restful, strong and clear, 

The Alpine peak in Music’s atmosphere ; s 

. Mozart, from out whose quick, capricious heart 
A thousand gushing springs of passion start ; 
Bellini, sighing forth his lovelorn lay j 
Spohr, climbing on through Harmony’s dim way ; 
Beethoven, struggling like the moaning sea 
With the dim longings of humanity, 
Wrestling with Fate in vast Promethean might, 
And yearning upward for the Infinite ! 


The concluding part of Mr. Story’s poem is directed 
against the slavish habit of imitation in art, and though 
diffuse, contains much vigorous sense and feeling. The 
whole composition evinces a warm love for the beautiful 
in nature and man. We might select many lines in illus- 
tration. There is one couplet for which we have an 


. especial regard, and it seems to us the finest of the whole 


five hundred: 


Oft to his listening ear, with silver chime, 
Sound the clear bells beyond the walls of Time. 


We think our readers will agree with us in thinking, 
that the man who could write these lines could not write 
a bad poem. 


American Wild Flowers in Their Native Haunts. By 
Emma C. Embury. New York, D. Appleton § Co. 1 
vol. Ato. 


The enterprising publishers of this work may take just 
pride in having their names appended to this splendid and 
gorgeously embellished volume. It is one of the finest 
specimens of American typography and art ever issued. 
From the plates of the flowers, to the decorations of the 
binding, the eye cannot rest on a part of the book which 
is not executed with beauty and neatness. The type is 
large, the margins broad, and the paper smooth and white 
as that used in English annuals. The plates, of plants, 
twenty in number, colored after nature, and accompanied 
with landscape views of their localities, reflect great 
credit on the artist, E. Whitefield. The delicate tints and 
shades of color in the originals have been preserved with 
curious felicity. 

The literary matter consists of prose descriptions of 
each plant, and poetical translations of their symbolical 
language, together with a variety of stories and essays 
appropriate to a parlor volume. Mrs. Embury has con- 
tributed the greater amount of these, and most of them 
are in her happiest vein. Several of her pieces are writ- 
ten with much eloquent enthusiasm. She speaks of the 
wild flowers as ‘‘the gems which God’s own hand has 
scattered abroad in the wilderness—blossoms sown vy the 
wind, raised by the shower, peering from their covert on 
the hill-side, smiling upon us from the cleft of some dark 
ravine, looking down tenderly from the face of some rug- 
ged cliff—these bring to our souls those surprises of sudden 
joy which keep the heart forever awake to a blessedness 
like that of innocent childhood.”’ 

The contributions of Mrs. Smith, of Tuckerman and 
Hoffman, to the volume, are written with their accustomed 
ability. ‘The Sleep of the Plants,’? by Mrs. Smith, is a 
fine little poem. She has an eye to peer into the myste- 
rious meaning of nature’s symbols, and sufficient felicity 
of expression to convey to other minds the results of her 
insight. In truth, the publishers have just cause for pride, 
in presenting the public with a volume so creditable both 
to American literature and art. We hope its popularity 
will be such as to reward them for the expense they have 
lavished on it. Such a book would be an acceptable gift 
to present at all seasons, 





The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Nonconformists, 
By Daniel Neal. New York, Harper § Brothers: Two 
vols., 8vo. 


This edition of Neal’s celebrated history is reprinted 
from the best and most approved English edition, and is 
published under the editorial supervision of Rev. John O. 
Choules. A large number of notes have been added, illus- 
trative of the civil and ecclesiastical history of England, 
from the Reformation to the Revolution. Numerous 
volumes referring to this period, which have appeared 
since the publication of Neal’s book, have been carefully 
consulted, and the additional facts they furnish extracted, 
by the editor. As it now stands, it is a most valuable and 
interesting work on the most interesting period in English 
annals. Neal isnot the most charming of writers as re- 
gards style, but his diction has the merit of corresponding 
to his character. He was a man of singular honesty and 
purity, strong in his own faith, yet generally tolerant to 
others; imbued with a strong love of liberty, both in 
church and state, and prompted to undertake the history 
of his seet, by a wish to do something that would promote 
the civil and religious freedom of mankind. 





Dunigan’s Illustrated Edition of the Holy Bible, According 
tothe Doway and Rhemish Versions. T. Dunigan, New 
York. W.J. Cuningham, 104 South Third Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

We have received the first five numbers of this elegant 
edition of the Holy Scriptures, and believe that it will 
command a wide sale. It is, as will be seen, the Catholic 
version, and, as it comes ina cheap form, cannot but cir- 
culate widely among that denomination. We would no- 
tice particularly the elegance of the engravings and typo- 
graphy. 





Ovr Book TaB_eE.—As we were obliged to issue our 
January number much earlier than usual, a very large 
number of books necessarily remain unnoticed, among 
which are the following: 

By THE Harpers.—The works of the Rev. William Jay, 
in three elegant volumes, octavo, illustrated witha beauti- 
ful engraving by Durand, which we shall notice at length 
hereafter. The Philosophy of Rhetoric, by George Camp- 
bell. Tales from the German. Number four of the 
Select Novei Library. The History of Greece, by Thril- 
wall, and numbers eleven and twelve of their splendid 
edition of the Bible. 

From Carey & Hart, we have “The Lady of the 
Lake,” and “Griswold’s Poets of England,” both to be 
noticed in coming numbers. 





Tue January NuMBER —We must confess that it is 
with no little pride we issue the present number. The 
engravings which adorn it are of the very highest order 
of excellence, and the literary matter is from the ac- 
knowledged writers of America. Such men as Cooper, 
Paulding, Bryant, Longfellow and Lowell, would sustain 
the reputation of any magazine, without plates, but when 
we add, to a single number, engravings from such artists 
as Sartain, Smillie, and Rawdon, Wright & Hatch, the 
highest order of excellence must be attained, No pub- 
lisher can issue a handsomer or more sterling work. We 
say this on the confidence of truth ; and having secured ex- 
clusively the best writers, and the best engravers, we feel 
as secure in this business as any man can with the reins 
in his own hand. In February we shall have several 
beautiful American pictures, with a likeness of Epaar A. 
Pog, Esq. 
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